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The Times Literary Supplement has one weakness: it is teo easy 
to miss some of the outstanding articles that appear there. 
They don’t shout at you; the print is very good but the space is 
used for book reviews, not for stunts. Brilliant essays like those 
on Beckford (February 10th) or the operatic text of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (a week later) or Arthur Waley’s translations 
(March 3rd) or the American novel (March 17th)—to take only 
the cream of the first quarter of the year’s contribution to 
English studies—are never specially dressed up or individually 
advertised, except for an occasional mention on The Times 
book page on Thursdays. Even the two remarkable studies of 
the New English Bible on March 24th were left to make their 
own impact. 

There is only one way to make certain of spotting such items: 
subscribe. If you do, you will find that besides major articles 
on a wide variety of subjects The Times Literary Supplement 
provides the only really comprehensive coverage of the new novels; 
roughly a page a week devoted to works of literature and 
literary criticism; and letters to the Editor from English 
scholars in several countries. You will also get a lively selection of 
special articles and special numbers without extra charge; for 
instance, there will be a big number in mid-October. It would be 
difficult to find better value for sixpence a week. 
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EDITORIAL: OPPORTUNITY 
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OVER A YEAR ago Oxford and Cambridge announced the introduction of 
a use of English test for university entrants. Specimen papers have been tried 
out, and ninety schools have sent their comments to the Schools Examination 
Board of the two universities. Our editorial (Summer 1960) recorded our 
attitude to the proposals and criticised the underlying assumptions. Since then 
the debate has been continued in these pages and elsewhere. 

It has now been announced that the Secondary School Examinations 
Council, after consultation with the Ministry, have set up a committee with 


these terms of reference: 


To consider any proposals that may be made for examining sixth-form pupils in the 
use of the English language for purposes of university matriculation; and in this 


context to consider whether, and if so, what changes are desirable in the examination 


of the English language at ordinary level; and to report their conclusions to the 


council. 


The committee has the opportunity to re-set the course of English in 
schools for many years to come. It is to deal with the examination that in 
our view has seriously distorted the teaching of English. It is to consider 
university entrance tests in English—tests which will have repercussions far 
beyond the schools which take them. Examinations have produced a 
generation of teachers that conceives teaching merely as getting candidates 
through. 

We wish the committee well. We hope that its purview w ill be wide, its 
deliberations informed, and its recommendations radical. We trust it will 
find time to inquire why literacy has almost disappeared, and what can be 
done to recreate it. Of the illiteracy of many, perhaps most, candidates for 
university entrance there can be no doubt. As one reads their answers to 


General Papers, one asks: “How did they manage to get through at O Level: 
Are these people really fit for the University?’ And sometimes: ‘What have 


the schools been doing?’ 

Literacy, as we have insisted so often, is produced by reading literature and 
by conversing with literate people. If the committee sees its way to make 
recommendations that will strengthen the place of literature in school, it 
will at the least have been very well worth the setting up. At best it could be a 


landmark in education. 





REPORT FROM A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Cae 








by 
BRIAN JACKSON 


I 


For Two years I have taught in a small, village Primary School. Abbey- 
ford came as a sudden cluster of pretty decaying cottages, wild S-bends, 
Norman Church and Village Stores, after an expanse of wind-swept fenland. 
It had had its school for a hundred years or so, but now its four teachers all 
come out early each morning from the neighbouring city, or suburbanised 
villages, and drive off again late each afternoon. The village threw up no 
teachers of its own, and none of us would move in and live there. The old 
network of obligation, privilege, and status around the native ‘schoolmaster’ 
or ‘schoolma’am’ was not dead, but on the whole, withdrawn. We were of 
the cosmopolitan, ever-moving, ex-Training College and University class, 
identified with aspirations and standards which the village partly desired, 
partly suspected. We represented, apparently, a road cutting away from 
regionalism, from parochialism, into the upper national society, in even the 
smallest aspects of accent, tone, or the impersonal management of a letter. 
Inevitably then, ours was a stray and casual rootedness. In so far as we be- 
longed, we belonged to ‘Them’. 

This relationship had been radically disturbed when the school began taking 
children from a nearby R.A.F. base. The camp was some two miles away 
—just sufficient to ensure mutual isolation; and the R.A.F. children would 
rumble in by special coach a few minutes before morning school, and 
leave immediately at the end of the afternoon. They outnumbered the village 
children by two to one. 

In the playground the two groups mixed fairly freely. There was no sense 
of feud at all. But there were problems in plenty. With honourable excep- 
tions, we had established no contacts with the Air Force colony, and they 
evinced no desire to approach us. We felt ourselves judged and valued as a 
necessary, but distant social service. Behind our recurring difficulties with 
these children who had seen Singapore, Cyprus, Germany, Suez, and to 
whom one was yet another in a blurring line of briefly-known teachers, lay 
their ever-present expectation of moving soon. Their life in quarters was 
naturally very unsettled, and their fathers often away on long courses, or 
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working at a distant station, or posted abroad months ahead of their families. 
On the other hand their very presence, in some instances, meant a thwarting 
reaction of ‘discipline’ interpreted in crude parade-ground style. The camp 
‘life’ was limited, centred on thin deliberate entertainment, typified by the 
surface bonhomie and would-be immediacy of relationship of the Mess Social. 

The interplay of these two bodies of children, the nature of their cross- 
challenges, their mutual qualifications and awakenings, were a prime concern. 
How exactly were these children unlike each other? In what ways were 
they, after say, a year of such company, distinctly different people? Some 
of the directions in which our know ledge adv anced, and our teaching con- 
sequently was influenced, can be illustrated by quoting from the children’s 
own writing. They were boys and girls from about eight to eleven years 
old, and of very mixed abilities. 

Up to about 8 or 9 years of age most children are occupied in mastering 
the elementary mechanics of reading. They may read with a pleasant fluency 
before this, but it is at about this point, due to the corresponding growth of 
other interests and aptitudes, that there is a sudden shift in the child’s response 
to the world around him. Books, words, begin to pay back. Words every- 
where—warnings, headlines, advertisements jerk into focus. Comics, novel- 
ettes, papers of all kinds catch and hold his attention. Under good conditions, 
almost every one with average gifts, could be called a natural reader—which 
doesn’t seem to be true a few years later, when for many, written language 
has shed its wonder and lost its relevance. 

This exposure to reading is reflected in their own writings. And the kind 
and quality of such an exposure is partially controlled by the home back- 
ground, with which, or against which, we teach. Before this stage the 
children had woven their stories around father, mother, ogre, witch and 
wizard. Now almost all the R.A.F. children and one or two others begin 
to mirror the various idioms to which they are presented. Here is a charact- 
eristic quotation from a freely written ‘novel’ by a boy of ten. It exhibits a 
virtuoso command of the mythology of the Western. Here is almost un- 
faltering knowledge of the correct functions of the Rancher, the Rancher’s 
Daughter, the ‘Doc.’, the Lawyer, the Newspaper Owner, the Stage Coach 
Company, and the Lonely Stranger Who Carries No Guns. 


Slick Sam was a Gambler. He was as smooth as a snake and as crooked. He owned 
a bar called the Silver Horseshoe; it was in a small settlement on the Texas border. 
Being a frontier town it was a hard life for the settlers. Although the Indians were 
at peace the ranchers always had to be on the alert for renegades. 

Slick was hated by most of the people in the town. Except for a few drunks and 
his hired cronies, nobody ever came into the saloon. One night when four burly 
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men and Slick were playing cards in a smoke-filled room, his hand of cards gave 
him an excellent and cunning idea. . . . 

Early next morning just after dawn a pack of warhooting Apaches came pounding 
through the little town. The mob galloped straight towards Marshall Bryan’s office 
and threw flaming torches through the windows. Marshall Bryan and his deputies 
were in the back room. His deputies ran to the rifle rack and snatched the recently 
primed Winchesters. Bryan whipped out his Colt 45s, crashed down the door and 
blazed away. His men’s shots resounded all over Little Creek. This was too much 
for the Indians, they hared out of town with hot lead flying close to their ears. . . . 

Sam leaned against one of the sidewalk supports, puffing away at a big fat cigar. 
A smile flitted across his clean-shaven face. Suddenly the swing doors of his saloon 
were pushed open, a burly figure came through. He stuck his thumbs behind the 
buckle of his gun belt and said in a drawling voice, “The boys are gettin’ pretty good 
at playing cowboys and Indians, ain’t they boss?’ 


Boys like Derek can continue for pages after this manner—so much more 
assured and ‘sophisticated’ than their writing on other reaches of experience. 
Behind it, all too patently, stands the cinema and the western novelette of 
the market bookstall, from which weary hackwork it is distinguishable not 
merely by its reasonable childish gaucheries, but by its very virility of ap- 
proach. Such vivacity and decision breeds confidence in an ultimate dis- 
satisfaction with what this idiom and this angling of experience has to offer. 
And though it may contain within itself many undesirable attitudes (towards 
Indians and Latins, corner-of-the-mouth gun-war sardonics— hot lead in his 
think tank’ etc.), it shows no traces of really deep unhealth. For boys who, 
in imagination, are beginning to cut themselves away from the bonds of 
parents and schools, and who, now feeling themselves as single individuals, 
crave for fantasy adventure, this particular idiom offers an exhilarating and 
manageable framework. It were better such things came out; and one was 
tolerably confident that they were related to inevitable tensions and difhi- 
culties of growth. So much for that side. 

But there is no accepting in so untroubled a spirit such prose as this, from 
Maurice, a ten-year-old R.A.F. boy: 


After going over the plan, Thomas slipped out of the car and tip-toed into the 
police station. It was bright in there and all of a sudden he heard footsteps. 

‘This is it,’ he said under his breath. It was a relief to feel his gun. 

Nearer and nearer came the footsteps, he eased his gun out of his pocket, then thud! 
a young constable fell at his feet. 


One is alerted by ‘It was a relief to feel his gun’—that ultimate security 
against all the difficulties of life, and by ‘a young constable fell’—just that 
intrusion of the telling epithet, a slight dwelling on the destruction of things 
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young and healthy. This is not the boy’s origination, of course, but a transfer 
from the adult literature which he now encounters. The piece came in a 
terminal examination and the following day I was talking to the boy. 


“My mum was mad at that story I wrote in the exam.’ 

“Why?’ 

“She said she doesn’t know where I get such ideas from.’ 
“Where do you get them from:’ 

‘I read all her books up in the bedroom, but she doesn’t know.’ 


Here and there one senses a real mental corrosion, and a challenge to be met 
in the schoolroom, if not outside. 

But here is a nine-year-old girl writing. A year before her tales handled 
death and adventure in terms of the evil fairyland or highwaymen or pirates. 
Now she is beginning to reach towards the sex murder stories of the Sunday 


papers: 


From my hiding place in the trees, I saw a man digging and despite the hot weather 
he was wearing a heavy tweed overcoat. Presently he went away and I was left alone 
and to my horror I saw a coffin lying in a trench covered with bloodstains, and lying 
inside was the body of a young woman, someone I recognized as being the Beauty 


Queen Miss Spain of 1957. ... 
Or here is another girl s answer to an elementary exercise in paragraphs: 


She was a tall blonde woman with a look of hatred in her wicked eyes. She walked 
in a quict slinky way. Her name was plastered all over English newspapers—W AN- 


TED FOR MURDER. A more stoical woman murderer could not have been found 
all over England. In going to her death she wore a black sweater and black jeans. 


A startling and vivid transfer, I think, of the moral equivocation of some 
sections of the press. 
Commonly a dull story, like a dull thriller, would flicker into imaginative 


life and the prose become more alert, more exact—even audacious, when 


pain and a violence W hich could not be dismissed by a confident ‘boys will 


be boys’ kind of comment, became its subject. This could mean: 
Above me there is a rustle and a soldier slips down a tree, his back turned to me. 
I draw my commando’s dagger and—slowly he slips to the ground bleeding from 
gs ; i f 
the neck. Slowly slowly slowly he begins to die. 


Or, more finely: 


I stumbled on, the jagged lumps of rock and gravel tearing at the sensitive skin on 
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my feet, ripping it apart like leaves being torn. The pain nearly killing me, I dropped 
to me knees and crawled and crawled to the little opening. 


Equally powerfully one sometimes met with the takeover of language, 
expressing emotions gone slightly rotten, when a service child telling the 
class a story, would over-elaborate the physical details of a fight, or the death 
squirmings of a wounded man—a performance to provoke barely audible, 
almost automatic responses of “Good old . . .’ from other service children in 
the class. I never knew a country child to speak or respond like this. 

This is the kind of prose that a majority of the children with service parents 
were capable of producing at some point or another. Occasionally there 
was a light, similar touch by a village child—but very rarely, and never 
powerfully. Many of them had resources to eventually overcome that dead- 
ening diet of films, paper backs, newspapers, to which their starved imagi- 
nations turned; others had not. I would not wish, by focussing attention 
thus, to give an illusory impression of inclusiveness. They could, and gener- 
ally did, write or paint or act quite otherwise. But that of which I take 
these examples to be disturbingly indicative, that ‘transfer’, concomitant with 
their exposure to reading, of words—and with the words, feelings, centres 
and angles of interest, was most undoubtedly there. 


II 


We had no cinema in the village, and the country children’s parents were 
usually too busy in the evenings to have leisure for reading more than the 
provincial paper, or were in any case at an inconvenient distance from a 
likely bookstall. Their children best liked to write about home life, or field 
life, animals, birds, the daily round—work which was quiet and intimate in 
tone. The nearby airbase and its bombers had long ago been integrated with 
their surroundings. 


The first thing I heard was an aeroplane roaring across the sky like a giant jay and then 
the wind got up and the trees began to moan as if to speak to each other. Somebody 
began talking away to the right of me and than a baby began to cry, but it was soon 
quieted by someone saying sh—h—h and then the bell rang. 


Lynn, who is eight: 


In the summer I like playing on the pond up the farm. I can walk across the pond 
because it all dries up. One of the trees is hollow so it is easy to climb, but I don’t 
put my foot inside the trunk else my foot goes through. There is a nest in the tree, 
a chicken’s nest, so if I collect the eggs I have a bit of tree climbing to do. The next 
thing I like doing is climbing the haystack. Nancy Lunn and me found it one day 
when we were playing up in the field where it is. It’s lovely and breezy at the top 
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Alan, with his real sense of wonder in face of all creaturely life: 


Up our farm there are some cows. There is a Jersey cow, a black one, and two 
red and white ones. I like the Jersey cow best because it has a lovely coat. And when 
you try to touch its head, it waves its horns at you. If you have a Jersey bull, or even 
an ordinary bull, you have to put a ring in its nose and tie it to a post, or it will knock 
you over and gore you. If you hold a cow’s horn it is hot. You can use a cow’s horn 
for a horn which makes a low sound. Or you can use it for drinking. If you don’t 
milk a cow it dies of milk fever. 


To them a thrilling story meant poacher and gamekeeper, fox and farmer, 
hunter and hunted in the fields around them: 


It was a cold night. There was a thin film of ice on the top of the water. A lonely 
waterhen swam across the lake. Suddenly a V-shaped line of ripples was heading for 
the waterhen. The hen began clucking. Faster and faster went the V-line, faster and 
faster went the waterhen. When the V-line was about 2 inches away, snap! the 
waterhen had gone. 


From them all, every day, came prose flourishing on domestic securities, 
inquiring and wondering towards the natural world around them, curious 
of birth, courtship and death in such a setting, utterly untouched by the 
trauma of some of their classmates. A confidence manifested as tranquillity 
was their recurring note. 


Here a nine-year-old boy: 


The moon shone down. The farm looked so black that I could not see the windows. 
There was a piece of silver paper in the yard. It was so quict that I could hear the 
cows breathing in the barn... . 


Here a nine-year-old girl: 


The full moon shone on the water, and in the reeds I could see the nests of the wild 
ducks and their sharp eyes sitting on their nests. The ducks looked at me, flapped 
their wings and came over to the lake and started swimming, and then they flew back 
co their nests, and kept their sharp eyes on the lake as if I was going to take it away 
with me. As I walked away I heard them squawking in the moonlight. . . . 


These children sat and worked side by side. At break time they played 
together; inevitably then there were all kinds of mutual exchange, of ‘rub- 
bings off’. Any day one could see birds’ eggs being swapped for cigarette 
cards of aeroplanes, both holding a stranger glamour for the receiver; or 
note in an obscure corner of the yard a cluster of close friends secretively 


examining a new fishing-rod or a handful of ragged comics. Such ‘rubbings 


B 
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off’ were expressed at their deepest level in subsequent written work, where 
they were seen not as temporary accretions, but as now being absorbed into 
this or that total personality. What this meant as one read through the com- 
positions accumulated by one service child over a stretch of time, was a 
learning of, and living into, quite another realm from that of the electric 
chair, the sex crime, the back alley murder. 

The country child’s mythus—no mere ‘decorative’ setting for a tale but 
an imaginative referential field in terms of which they sought to order and 
control their blockages and puzzling spurts of growth, their developing and 
elusive identities—opened for them a world which, all unconsciously, related 
and placed their own narrow and floating existences, which resolved prime 
tensions towards death, pain and distant sex, and the stabilities of home. 

Here to illustrate the point is a girl half surrendering, half refusing herself 
to the rural world. “Old’ as she uses the word, doesn’t strictly define age, 
I think, but slightly indicates the faint patronage evident elsewhere. 


It was one snowy night when the wind was howling around, and the sound of 
doors banging and the owl hooting and flying around looking for mice. The old 
farmer who was on holiday had not locked the door. It was the back door. So if 
there were any people who wanted to go into the old house they were quite welcome 
because you see the old farmer had no brains at all. He always thought that two and 
two made ten which wasn’t true a bit. This night was the worst night in December 
it always looked nice when the moon was out and the snow on the ground, but it 
was too cold for my likings. But it was a gorgeous sight to see. It glittered like 
silver and shone. If it were the bark of a tree it would look more colours than any- 
thing else. The glass of the farmer’s window kept on going different colours. . . . 


And here is a more complete assimilation and use of the rural scene. It is 
by Maurice, whose raid on the police station was quoted earlier. This passage 
was written many months later. It indicates how the country world and 
thythms would take over, and yet add meaning to the other idioms on which 
they had been bred. Maurice is shifting from the Western world to the 
neighbouring fields and farms—the ‘lone rider’ melts into the ‘lone cockerel’, 
the ‘saloon was shattered by the noise of gunfire’ into the ‘silence was shat- 
tered by the squawking of hens’. The anarchic terrors, the too-close realms 
of fear and nightmare, are still there (the repetition ‘frightened-frightening’ 
may be born of a kind of thoughtlessness on the boy’s part yet it stands for 
a spontaneous truth to experience) —but they have receded, are circumscribed 
by an idiom, which, with an easy naturalness, controls and interlinks death, 
danger and the ‘cosy’ aspects of life, within a sense of the total creation. 


The full moon shone on the lonely farm named Cowhead. A lone cockerel crowed 
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from its nest of straw and a horse neighed in its cosy shed. Suddenly all the silence 
was shattered by the squawking of hens; a fox that had, each night, been carefully 
shallowing a hole had finally finished and broken into the hen-house. Its white teeth 
had already sunk into the neck of a hen when the farmer came out. He was dressed 
in a nightgown which showed up clearly in the light of the moon, and frightened the 
fox into the dark and frightening woods. The farmer went back to his cosy bed 
cursing and swearing. 


In a limited note of this nature which can only offer a narrow, if central 
account of a deeply interesting teaching situation, the irresistible drag is 
towards over-sharp contrast and a too-strong placing of highlights. It is 
difficult not to misrepresent, though but slightly, the day to day truths of 
the position. There were many other sides to these children and indeed many 
other ways of valuing them. The backplay upon the village children was 
most marked and very intriguing, but not at all as important as the counter- 
flow. And needless to mention, the service children were pre-eminently the 
academically successful ones in terms of secondary school selection, where 
their superior ‘verbal’ abilities and vastly wider, though ultimately cheaper, 
general knowledge covered over the kinds of gaps left by a chequered and 
broken school career. Their very anxieties then stood them in good stead, 
breeding as they did, an over-emphasis on ‘intellectual’ success, and adding 
a fine nervous edge to any competitive task. 

The village element in the school sometimes meant coarseness, prejudice, 
apathy, a constricting width of experience; but not pressingly and not often. 
It always meant roots, ties, traditions, upon which even the weakest of its 
members could, to some extent, draw. For us the situation meant the need 
for more thoughtful and adventurous styles of teaching—often right away 
from the classroom and actually in the woods and fields. With the service 
children we were able, I believe, to nourish the most meagre side of their 
living, and so indirectly question their trust in the darkest sides of our mass 
media. The village children, shy or clumsily forward, everywhere over- 
shadowed by the mettlesome arrivals from the camp, were the very heart 
of the school. What is here recorded in this counterpoise of two classroom 
communities may be a relevant microcosm of larger social queries. Much 
of it must be daily knowledge to many other teachers, though not, as far as 
I am aware, having been so stated in print. But it has reference, within 
bounds, to quite other interests, and should not, I feel, go unrecorded. 


| The article above appeared first in substantially the same form in Universities 
and Left Review, and is reprinted here by permission of the Editor. 
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by 
STANLEY S. ST. GEORGE 


Beal Grammar School for Boys, Ilford 


I: A VILLAGE PROJECT 


THE FOLLOWING scheme has had great success with ‘A’ and ‘C’ streams 
boys in their third year at a grammar school. It arose from a discussion held 
to decide what the class would like to write about, and was developed from 
an earlier piece of writing about a village in which several boys found that 
they had insufficient space to say what they wished. Naturally it did not at 
first appear in the form in which I now present it, but a detailed account of 
how it evolved would serve no better purpose than the shortened version 
below. 

When a series of connected pieces of writing around the one topic was 
suggested I told the boys that a little careful planning would be vital to pre- 
vent the whole projects becoming muddled. They saw this point very 
quickly, and then got down to dealing with the various subjects for successive 
weeks. These, here, are about ten in number, although I did not use them 
all at first, and there is no reason why the list may not be shortened. 

Location came first, and the boys’ geographical knowledge was used in 
describing how their real or imaginary villages lay in valleys, on hillsides, or 
perhaps by a river or the sea. No limits were set here, but it became obvious 
that for some of them there was not going to be enough to say, so the main 
buildings were then mentioned, but not described in detail as it was intended 
to integrate these with later parts of the account. 

One building which was then given a chapter to itself was the church. 
This section involved a good deal of minor research, willingly undertaken 
by the boys, who produced a wealth of miscellaneous information, with great 
detail down to the death-watch beetle and storage of wine, and many superb 
plans, elevations and perspective drawings of church and gravestones. Refer- 
ence was made at this point to a little booklet on how to look at a church, 
and a little work was co-ordinated with the art department. 

Discussion then turned to communications, and under a general heading 
of roads, paths and lanes we covered main A roads, tarred streets, rutted 
lanes and cross-country footpaths. This was extended in scope by an alarming 
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amount of technical knowledge of road laying, surfaces, skidding, Romans 
and tolls, in all of which I soon found myself a mere learner, struggling to 
mention something which I knew. 

From communications there was a natural transition to transport which 
we coupled with services or facilities provided for ratepayers by organised 
bodies. Gas, electricity (paraffin oil was a popular alternative, although pur- 
chased privately), water (from a variety of sources), and horse-drawn taxis 
were all mentioned with obvious zest; while cycle hire firms, calor gas pur- 
veyors and water carriers all mushroomed in a welter of villages. 

Now the people’s needs were catered for, we turned to the people. Village 
characters, traditional and modern, cascaded into the discussion, and a warn- 
ing had to be given that a rigid selection was necessary to preserve a coherent 
whole. Here some buildings were referred to in more detail—the school, 
the local, the police cottage—with all the usual associations. 

From the people it was natural to go to social activities, which automatic- 
ally introduced the village hall and the large homes where dances, theatricals, 
whist drives and other forms of amusement could be indulged. The local 
was again introduced for drink, darts and skittles, and seemed likely to steal 
the show. 

By contrast we then proceeded to discuss the work of the locality, much 
of which pivoted around farming in its various forms, and this topic was 


easily extended to fill a whole chapter. A new one had to be devised for 
industry of the local type, which included such things as basketry, pottery, 
weaving and souvenir making, and was widened to include greenhouses, 
fencing and a host of horticultural pursuits. Once more planning and selec- 
tion were stressed, and once more the work of another department, biology, 


was used. 

Some of the garden-minded boys wanted public and ornamental gardens 
brought in, and this soon developed into an account of flower and vegetable 
shows of which the Women’s Guild would have been proud, and then ex- 
tended to ploughing and hedging and ditching competitions. 

Competition seemed to be the keynote in the last chapter, which I shall 
give more than a passing reference to. This dealt with local history, legends 
and traditions, in which I discovered more customs, anecdotes and famous 
personages transformed into modern ghosts than I shall ever meet again. 

If one adds sports and shops to the above list it is clear that there is such 
a vast amount of material to choose from that selection itself becomes a major 
problem. However, there are always young writers who find it difficult to 
express themselves, and the drawing of a map helps these as much as it clips 
the wings of the others. I have left this till the end, although the boys drew 
theirs early on, so that I may point the need for having it drawn before 
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writing starts, and for having inserted on it all such things as will be men- 
tioned in the text. The ingenuity displayed in the preparation of maps will 
surprise no teachers, and it is useful to allow this faculty to extend to illus- 
trations provided that writing is the main occupation. 

I have used this scheme successfully for a full term with interest still high 
at the end, especially when readings were given and the boys realised that 
they had written the equivalent of a small book. 


Il: FIRST YEAR COMPOSITION—A SHOP PROJECT 


Young pupils coming to a grammar school are refreshingly keen and 
unselfconscious in their initial approach to work, but I have found some 
not easily accustomed to a relatively severe break in methods of work diff- 
erent from those they have recently been following. Junior school experience 
and a little knowledge of what goes on in junior schools is very useful at 
this stage, and I found that by setting a slightly more difficult type of work 
similar to that which they had been doing I was able to bridge the gap rather 
more easily. 

« I had dealt with topics of personal interest and experience in the junior 
school, and now set similar work, but expected it to have greater fluency, 
coherence and form. 

The boys were asked to imagine themselves as small private shopkeepers, 
and each to give a description of his shop, its location, the area it served and 
the type of goods sold—a task well within the range of their experience if 
they had used only moderate powers of observation. Selection had to be 
emphasised, and a warning given that they must stick to the subject lest they 
described the environment rather than the shop, or gave opinions on the 
customers rather than the shop itself. 

The boys were then asked to project themselves into the shopkeeper’s shoes 
in the time before the shop opened. Clearly, most of them were not able to 
write from experience, but the circumstances were such as to enable them to 
make reasonable assumptions—a change from the recounting of facts. Clean- 
ing, stocking of shelves, displays and pricing all had to be tackled; and then 
they were asked to continue their unseen chores after closing time. Checking 
money and stocks, locking up, refrigerating the necessary items, seeing to 
blinds and lights, and a host of other small cleaning jobs were mentioned. 

For the third section we moved into a little more action and away from 
static description. A typical day was to be described, with particular refer- 
ence to the customers, their reactions, and with comment on whether the 
appearance of customers agreed with their personalities and even with the 
purchases they made. This, of course, led to some deliberate perverseness, 


but this also added liveliness. 
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From the actions we moved into virtual drama when the shopkeeper found 
his premises had been burgled. We suffered the discovery, the dismay, the 
fuss, the police, the neighbours, the gossips, and the curious sympathisers, 
and a welter of people and talk erupted into some very bright descriptions. 
Catching the thief was left to them, but, alas! he was caught in only one or 
two cases. 

After these setbacks we proceeded in a more promising vein—the gradual 
improvement of business (and the efficiency and courtesy necessary for it), 
the extension of delivery services by cycle and then by bubble car to new 
van, the opening of new sides to the enterprise, the establishment of a new 
branch, the employment of more counter staff, and the eventual transfer to 
new, and perhaps gleaming, premises. 

It was a good note on which to finish. 


USE OF ENGLISH GROUPS 


All interested in the formation of a Use of English Group in the Birming- 
ham area should get in touch with Dr. Andrew M. Wilkinson, University 
Department of Education, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 

Anyone interested in the formation of a Use of English Group in Coventry 
is asked to contact Geoffrey Summerfield, City of Coventry Training College, 
Charter Avenue, Coventry. 

The address of the Oxford Use of English Group is now 32 Beech Croft 
Road , Oxford. 

There are also groups at Cambridge, London, Huddersfield and Leeds. 
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by 
GERALD HINCHLIFFE 


Lecturer in Education, University of Nottingham 


IN HIS series of articles on the place of literature in the training of teachers 
Professor Walsh emphasised that the essential purpose of any course in edu- 
cation was to develop in students ‘a mature sense of what it is to be a human 
being’. Essentially this involves developing in students an imaginative facility 
whereby they may identify themselves with other personalities, especially 
those of children, and a sensitivity which will involve them in a widening 
range of emotional responses. In the creative writer’s work there is great 
potential for this form of humanisation, and consequently there are strong 
arguments for the inclusion of literary study in the post-graduate education 
course. It is important that the literary experience should be intense, specific 
and relevant. Thus it must be related to the range of relationships in which 
the students are immediately involved—the relationships of children and 
adolescents. 

During the past four years some attempt has been made to introduce literary 
studies in the post-graduate year at Nottingham. The course has been offered 
as one of several options, and annually it has attracted some twenty students, 
that is approximately fifteen per cent of the department. The majority of 
these students have been graduates in English, modern languages or history, 
but in cach year at least three of them have been science or mathematics 
specialists. The course has consisted of fifteen meetings, each lasting one and 
a half hours and comprising lecture and discussion. The aim has been to 
read, interpret and discuss in detail, some eight texts. These have been 
selected in the hope of extending certain areas of the students’ experience 
involving children and adolescents. Choice of books has varied from year 
to year, and the following list gives some idea of the fields of study and the 
selected works: 

Parent—child relationships: E. Gosse, Father and Son; D. H. Lawrence, 

The Rainbow. 
Child—child relationships: W. Golding, Lord of the Flies. 
Sibling relationships: L. P. Hartley, The Shrimp and the Anemone (and in 
part the other two books of the trilogy). 
16 
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Fantasy life: F. Reid, Retreat (and also in part the other two books of the 

trilogy, Young Tom and Uncle Stephen). 

Aspects of adolescence: J. D. Salinger, The Catcher in the Rye; Anne Frank, 

Diary of a Young Girl; ]. Joyce, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
The maladjusted and deprived: G. Greene, Brighton Rock; P. Bakker, Ciske 
the Rat (in translation). 
Despite the pressure of time the students’ reading rarely stops at these basic 
texts for they tend to channel their leisure reading into these areas. 

At the end of the course each student submits an essay of six to ten thousand 
words, arising from his study of two or three works which together illum- 
inate some phase or aspect of child development. One feels that these essays 
and the preparatory reading which inevitably ranges beyond the key books, 
are the principal means of securing projection and involvement, and the 
students testify to the strong influence of these experiences. Here are a few 
typical essay topics: a study of the effects of deprivation (J. Kesson, The White 
Bird Passes; R. Godden, An Episode of Sparrows; W. Mankowitz, A Kid for 
Two Farthings): a study of a child’s reactions to indoctrination (A. Koestler, 
Arrow in the Blue; A. White, Frost in May; E. Gosse, Father and Son): a study 
of the development of hetero-sexual relationships in adolescence (H. James, 
What Maisie Knew; A. White, The Lost Traveller; E. Bowen, Death of the 
Heart). 

As I have indicated, reading, lecture and discussion form the pattern of 
the course, and it is of interest to observe student reactions to each of these 
processes. The course starts in the middle of the first term when, without 
the demands of teaching practice, there is time to read a fair amount. Most 
tend to read Golding first. As an appetiser, apart from its other merits, it is 
splendid, and it invariably initiates a campaign. For at least half the group 
this kind of reading is the first they have done since sixth form days. The 
historians, scientists, geographers and mathematicians are returning to litera- 
ture—more mature and in many ways more susceptible than three years 
earlier. This is noticeably apparent, for example, in the study of Salinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye, for now through Holden Caulfield they view their 
own adolescence almost objectively, they re-value the turmoil of experiences, 
and put a true assessment on conflicting values. Involved in the literary 
experience, they ‘de-mature’ imaginatively whilst retaining their adult judge- 
ment. Even many of the English graduates are in a new area of literature 
(for example, only a few have read Gosse, and Reid is unknown to them). 
They have, of course, a framework of reference which proves extremely 
valuable in discussion. 

Lectures are designed to provide a psychological interpretation of the 
literary experience. Golding’s work is thus seen as a picture of the reactions 
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of children to the withdrawal of those conditioning forces which have secured 
their conformity to adult conventions. The whole character of childhood 
is laid bare, as each child struggles to regain lost security. In these strivings, 
the irresponsibility, imaginative susceptibility, fear, shallow conscience of the 
child are revealed, and the lecture shows how the ultimate anarchy is attrib- 
utable to these psychological deficiencies. The ensuing discussion raises such 
issues as the validity of the artist’s presentation, its moral, social and educa- 
tional implications, the nature of child fear, the effects of immaturity and of 
group feeling Constantly, comparisons are being made—with the students’ 
own childhood experiences, with their observations of childhood and with 
other conceptions of the issues being considered (e.g. with child—child rela- 
tionships in Jefferies, Bevis, and in Spender’s Backward Son). Much of the 
thinking for the discussion is done in advance, and often specific topics are 
initiated by individual students. 

Finally, what evidence is there that such a course is successful? In detach- 
ment it is easy to be over optimistic. One would feel certain that writers 
like Hartley, Salinger, Greene, Lawrence could not fail to influence maturing 
minds. The influence of language irrespective of situation, the cumulative 
effect of literature within relatively small areas of experience, and the effects 
of the detailed study of at least two works of art—these one can be reasonably 
sure about. Do they ‘in toto’ result in humanisation? There can be no proof, 
only encouraging signs. These have been found in the answers to a ques- 
tionnaire: 

1. All the students felt that irrespective of any other merits they had en- 
joyed their reading. The scientists and mathematicians made great play 
of this. Clearly some of their experiences had been nothing if not trau- 
matic! 

. Most argued the relevance of the study, and that its effects upon them 
were such, that whatever educational discussion they had, tended to 
arise from their novel reading. The texts, they said, had readers other 
than members of the group. 

. Many commented on the ‘immediacy and intimacy’ of their literary 
experience in contrast to the detached, clinical character of their psy- 
chology reading, but almost all felt that there were advantages in having 
the emotional experience of child literature alongside the intellectual 
experience of child psychology. 

. Of the effects upon themselves, the students mentioned the new slant 
which they had gained on childhood, how they had been able to recall 
their own childhood (‘how I felt, more than what I did’). Understand- 
ably, they considered that the novels concerned with adolescence had 
had the greatest effects upon their thinking and feeling. 
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These attitudes may reflect nothing more than the general euphoria gen- 
erated when courses end or, at best, merely a healthy congeniality, but they 
are sufficiently recurrent to confirm the following conclusions: 

1. No mature mind can remain uninfluenced by appropriate literary ex- 

perience. 

. Any attempt to ‘educate’, as distinct from ‘train’, students in preparation 
for teaching must provide significant human experience. In so far as 
literature does this it is relevant, valuable, indispensable. 

. If the effects are positive, and the evidence suggests that they are, there 
are strong arguments for making literary study an integral not an op- 
tional part of the post-graduate course. 

As a footnote, my experiences with a comparable extra-mural course, 
attracting principally parents and teachers, have confirmed the value of this ° 
kind of reading, and one cannot help thinking that the right novel at the 
right time is worth a multitude of books on methodology and umpteen 
week-end courses. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


We announce for publication: The Tape-Recorder in the Classroom, by 
C. R. Crouch; ‘Under the Greenwood Tree’, by J. R. Osgerby; The Regional 
Newspaper in School, by Kenneth Watson; Paper-backs in Schools, by Frank 
McCombie; Reading with Understanding, by E. L. Black; Free Verse Writing, 
by Frank L. Pinfold; The Use of English Paper, by A. R. Tompkins; The 
Position of Literature in Grammar Schools; and Imagining What They Know, 
by Marie Peel. 
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by 
J. D. CARSLEY 


PART I—G.C.E. ‘O’ LEVEL 

IT HAS been stated by the Minister of Education that in 1957 about one 
Modern school in five entered candidates for the G.C.E.; and the N.U.T. 
has estimated that in the same year about one Modern school in two entered 
for other external exams. This is a trend which is likely to maintain its 
momentum, as extended courses in Modern schools continue to win favour 
with parents and employers. Several recent surveys have shown that their 
abler pupils can achieve a level of performance in some G.C.E. subjects com- 
parable to that of average grammar school entrants. This, it is reported from 
Croydon, is certainly true of standards in English, Maths. and Science in the 
London University G.C.E. of 1958. The national G.C.E. figures for 1958 
showed that English was the subject most commonly offered by Modern 
schools, 28 per cent of the total passes gained by their candidates being in 
English. An earlier report, on the 1954 examination, published by the 
N.U,J.M.B., showed that 399/896 passed in Language and 287/619 in Liter- 
ature, the proportion passing being somewhat below the performance of all 


candidates in English. 


Whilst it can be affirmed that there are children in Modern schools with 
good ability in English, it must be added that there are some of mediocre 
calibre who should attempt an easier course than that of the G.C.E. This 
latter point is emphasised in the report of one G.C.E. examining board which 
has a high proportion of its entrants from Modern schools. Its report on 
the 1958 examination in Language concluded with this sentence: “But the 
general impression left was that many teachers are being presented with the 
insuperable task of preparing candidates of low linguistic ability for an exam- 
ination which is well beyond their powers’. Such pupils have a much greater 
chance of success in the Secondary Certificate examinations where the present 
policy is to pass a much higher proportion of the candidates. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the English teacher to sort out his pupils, at the beginning of 
the fifth year if possible, and to choose for each group an examination hurdle 
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that will stretch them, without being insurmountable. In a school only just 
beginning to take external exams, the teacher is in a strong position to influ- 
ence the Head by recommending suitable alternative examinations. In a 
long-established Grammar school he rarely has such room for manoeuvre: 
he has to make the best of the existing G.C.E. syllabus, and if he wants 
reforms to seek them through the long process of representations to the 
Board, or possibly in the case of Literature to seek the approval of the board 
to an alternative syllabus for his school. 

If an English teacher is asked to advise his headmaster on the selection of 
a G.C.E. exam and/or a Secondary School Certificate, then what are the 
considerations to be weighed? First, a decision has to be made upon whether 
to prepare candidates for a Literature examination. The main arguments 
against are briefly that the set books may be beyond the mental reach or 
emotional range of the pupils, making enjoyment impossible, and that the 
time might be more profitably spent on English Language study. In favour 
of taking set books it can be argued that the more able children will gain 
a deeper appreciation of the art of imaginative writing by a more intensive 
reading of a work of literary merit than has been possible in the previous 
four years. The study of literature can also make a direct contribution to the 
development of powers of comprehension and expression: the set books can 
be used to a limited extent for the study of paragraphs and of words and 
phrases in their context, whilst the assembling and presentation of matter 
for essay-answers on set books is no doubt a valuable training in a form of 
composition. There are, however, considerable differences amongst English 
teachers as to what constitutes a satisfactory syllabus of set-books or a fair 
question paper. Under present liberal arrangements, each board is enabled 
to shape its individual and often distinctive pattern of examination, thereby 
increasing the chances that most schools of thought will find a board to 
correspond broadly with their ideas. The boards vary markedly in the degree 
of choice which they give both to the teacher in the numbers, groupings and 
modernity of set books, and to the candidate in the number and style of 
questions upon each book. It is important that the teacher should select 
books which both the pupils and he can enjoy, and it is worth spending time 
to find out which boards are most likely to satisfy him in this respect. 

In English Language also there are striking variations in the pattern of the 
question papers as between one board and another. The essay is the one 
factor common to all papers, but even here there are discernible differences: 
several boards afford scope for the writing of an informal letter or of a story. 
From 1960, the Cambridge Locals Board has offered an alternative to the 
writing of one long essay, namely the writing of two shorter compositions, 
to be marked from equal maxima. This may have the desired effect of help- 
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ing the examiners to gain a truer picture of the candidate’s level of perform- 
ance. Some boards also set a question calling for a short piece of ‘practical’ 
writing as subsidiary evidence of the candidate’s power to write clearly and 
appropriately. The précis question still survives in its traditional form in 
several papers. Other boards have wholly replaced it by a number of specific 
questions on the meaning and the vocabulary of a passage, whilst two com- 
promise by asking for a summary of part of the passage and setting questions 
on the remainder of it. The detailed and well-documented report on the 
work in English Language in G.C.E., July 1956, published by Cambridge 
Locals shows clearly what difficulties are encountered by most candidates 
in summarising an entire passage. 


Only one Board, the Southern, refrains from further sampling of English 
usage, although it does include a short optional grammar question upon the 
passage for comprehension. Teachers who want to limit their syllabus in 
English language to the essay, ‘practical’ writing and a combination of précis 
and comprehension have here a paper in step with their ideas. Those who 
would rather prepare for a test consisting of a wider variety of linguistic and 
grammatical exercises must turn to other Boards, whose prevailing practices 
are clearly exemplified in their recent question papers. These show that 
formal grammar (including the function of words and phrases, clause analysis 
and syntax) is tested as an optional question by half the boards, and that the 
Associated Board, N.U.J.M.B. (Paper B) and Oxford and Cambridge give 
little or no scope for it. A vocabulary question on a list of words with no 
contextual reference is common to most boards and, unlike clause analysis, 
indirect speech and punctuation, is one for which comprehensive preparation 
is impossible. There are so many ‘eligible’ words from which the examiner 
can take his pick that a question in this form is bound to have a strong 
element of chance in it. This objection cannot be made to the questions on 
the meaning of words and phrases which follow a passage for comprehension. 
Here the candidate is asked to infer and to describe the meaning of a word 
in context—a power which his detailed study of prose in school has helped 
to develop, and therefore a proper object of examination. 


Two Boards set alternative papers for the technically minded pupil 
(N.U.J.M.B. and Durham) and one, the Associated, sets a paper which has 
a slight bias in this direction. Such papers include little if any formal gram- 
mar; and passages for summary and comprehension and essay titles are set 
which are likely to find a response in the candidates’ field of interests. 


Alternative paper ‘C’ of the N.U.J.M.B. first appeared in 1961; its main 
feature was a new style of essay question, the candidate being provided with 
data which would assist him to write an exposition or a report. 
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PART II—SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 

Several examining bodies, long-experienced in examining for commercial, 
craft and technical courses in further Education have recently sought, by 
the establishment of Secondary School Certificates, to test the general edu- 
cation of pupils aged 16 and over. Such Boards are national in their coverage 
like the Royal Society of Arts, or regional like the Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes, the Union of Educational Institutions and others. In 
addition, the College of Preceptors is beginning to extend its examining of 
pupils in their fifth year by enlarging the scope of its Senior Certificate 
Examination to cover the same range of subjects as its Certificate exam. 
(already taken in Modern and Independent schools by fourth year pupils). 

Some of these Boards insist on a candidate entering for a minimum num- 
ber of subjects for the School Certificate: the R.S.A. and U.E.L. at present 
ask for four, the College of Preceptors (Senior) for six. The U.L.C.I. does 
not prescribe a minimum number of subjects. English has been assigned a 
key position, a pass in English Language being obligatory for the R.S.A. 
School Certificates (including Technical and Commercial) and for the Col- 
lege of Preceptors Senior. An optional test of oral English is set by the 
U.L.C.L. and the U.E.I. 

Comparisons of the requirements of the syllabuses in English Literature 
show that the U.L.C.I. and U.E.L. insist upon the study of one of two Shake- 
speare plays, and that the R.S.A. and College of Preceptors include it as an 
option. Poetry is optional only with the College of Preceptors. The U.L.C.L. 
and U.E.I. each ask for a minimum of four set books, the R.S.A. for three, 
and the College of Preceptors for two. From 1960 the U.L.C.L. had ten 
books in its syllabus, including the set books of the N.U.J.M.B. and several 
easier volumes of poctry and prose. This is to enable pupils starting on a 
G.C.E. English Literature course to be transferred to that of the U.L.C.L. 
when it has become evident that they cannot attain “O’ level standard. The 
R.S.A. has a general Literature paper as an alternative paper, and the U.L.C.L 
as an alternative section. Modern work in prose and verse is a feature of the 
syllabuses of the R.S.A., U.L.C.I. and U.E.L 

The language papers differ in degree of difficulty, but not in form, from 
those of the G.C.E. Each is a 24-hour paper, except that of the College of 
Preceptors. The essay is a compulsory question for all Boards. In addition, 
the R.S.A. expects all candidates to write a formal letter, and to summarise 
part of a passage on which comprehension questions are also set. The U.E.L. 
and U.L.C.I. have each a compulsory comprehension question, and the 
U.EL.L. also asks for a piece of ‘practical’ writing. The College of Preceptors 
has also a passage for all to summarise. There are differences in the type of 
optional question set which may influence a teacher in his choice of a Board. 
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It is worthy of note that of the four Boards, only the R.S.A. does not include 
questions in formal grammar. 


CONCLUSION 

It is clear that there exists such a variety in examination syllabuses and 
papers in English at the fifth year level that it is necessary for the teacher to 
make a decision in the light of all the information available. Unfortunately, 
the pupil’s ability in English is not the only factor to be considered, for where 
a group of subjects is being offered the candidate’s prospects in other subjects 
must be assessed also. This may explain why examiners find that some 
G.C.E. candidates should have attempted a less ambitious task, and that 
some U.L.C.I. and U.E.I. candidates might have profitably sat for the G.C.E. 
Some schools are already entering pupils for a combination of subjects at 
‘O’ level and Secondary School Certificate, a practice which the Beloc 
Report notes with approval. In some cases, candidates sit English Language 
papers at each of these levels, where the similarity of syllabus allows this. 


PERHAPS 


. . . Just as bad money drives out good so inferior culture drives out super- 
ior. With any capacity to make valued judgements vitiated or undeveloped, 
what mass future is there, then, for poetry, for belles-lettres, for real fear- 
lessness in the theatre, for the novel which tries to look at life anew, in a 
word, for intransigeace? Writers who aim at selling their work—surely a 
minimal dignity to hope for—will be forced more and more to conform 
to stereotyped patterns, to formulas, to giving the public all it can take... 

We shall have less intelligent audiences and we shall have to conform more 
and more closely to categories or go under. But the change in politics, in 
religion, in art, in literature will come, because it will come; because the 
human spirit is limitless and inexhaustible. Just round the corner are the 
Shakespeares and Mozarts, inexplicable, miraculous. Perhaps they are grow- 
ing up now... 

From William Golding’s ‘On the Crest of the Wave’, in The Writer's 
Dilemma (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) 
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DR. FAUSTUS 
by 
HARFORD JONES 








IN SELECTING a play for production in school, one has to seek out a piece 
for which the actors can develop a real enthusiasm and which will give them 
deep satisfaction in performance. Though it will necessarily be of high literary 
merit, the children should eventually come to understand it thoroughly. 
They must be extended, but it ought to be possible for them to cope with 
the play well enough to please audiences which are not prepared to make 
allowances simply because the company consists of their sons and daughters. 

Dr. Faustus fulfils these requirements, for it is a play of immense variety, 
that touches many emotions. Undoubtedly, its formality is somewhat crude, 
the comic scenes echoing the serious episodes in the most obvious way. The 
geometrical balancing of comedy and tragedy cannot compare with the deli- 
cate interlacing of the two in King Lear, for instance, or Othello. But, when 
I produced Marlowe's play, I was dealing with novices, and could hardly 
have asked one of them to take the part of Iago or Lear’s Fool. The clear-cut 
distinctions between tragedy and comedy in Dr. Faustus are, from this point 
of view, a decided advantage. At the same time, the unity of purpose in the 
play gives it a tautness which holds the attention of the audience throughout 
the whole of the ninety-minute playing-time. Its comparative brevity is in 
itself a desirable feature, since few schoolboy or schoolgirl groups can sustain 
a full-length tragedy. The boys, I found, were able to keep up a high stand- 
ard of characterisation and were fully capable of doing justice to the tragedy 
and comedy in the short bursts which Dr. Faustus demands. Moreover, the 
wealth of comedy the play possesses allows the young actor to feel that he 
is keeping in touch with his audience, for sensing the response of a ‘house’ 
other than by its laughter is an accomplishment that generally comes only 
with experience. 

A reader might feel that certain scenes in the play, notably the presentation 
of the grapes to Vanholt, the horseplay involving the Pope, and the incident 
where the horns are put on the Knight’s head, appear to be somewhat em- 
barrassing. However, the very fact that they are so disconcerting is part of 
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the tragedy of Faustus, and this should be emphasised rather than played 
down. 

Marlowe manages to maintain the suspense throughout the play, by leaving 
the possibility of repentance open to the last. His drama moves in waves, 
through passages of self-interrogation and quiet dialectic, to moments of 
boisterous humour and exultant joy in the possession of worthless worldly 
knowledge. The sinister foreboding in the first scene, for example, is pushed 
home by the throb of the verse, to the inexorable conclusion: “This night 
I'll conjure tho’ I die therefore’. Then, quite suddenly, we are laughing at 
Wagner, a sort of Renaissance Sam Weller, taking a rise out of a pair of 
scholars. It is not subtly done, but it produces a bold theatrical effect of the 
sort that schoolchildren are best able to convey. 

This variety is reflected in the dialogue. The first speech of Faustus retains 
much of the bold emotion and bombast of Tamburlaine, and the speaking 
of such verse forces young actors into clear and careful enunciation. Again, 
take the words of Valdes: 


Like lions shall they guard us when we please; 
Like Almain rutters with their horsemen’s staves 
Or Lapland giants, trotting by our sides. . . 


These lines cannot be ‘thrown away’, or spoken in an off-hand fashion. They 
demand that the listener shall see the word-pictures and enjoy the declama- 
tion of poetry. One thinks, too, of Mephistophilis’ pictorial descriptions of 
Rome and of his travels with Faustus. Having verse like this to speak, the 
actor can enjoy the unique experience of communicating with an audience 
which is hanging on his words. He can also hold them with the frequent 
lyrical passages of sheer musical beauty, of which Faustus’ speech to Helen 
is the outstanding example. 

On the other hand, there is often a certain conversational urbanity about 
the poetry, as when Mephistophilis draws the almost comic conclusion: 


Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoutly to abjure the Trinity 
And pray devoutly to the Prince of Hell. 


Then the prose comedy in the play offers opportunities for the use of local 
dialect, for there is here much broad and earthy humour. One can, therefore, 
make use of those boys—and they are not uncommon—who, though not 
particularly gifted as actors, are natural comedians. The Clown is such a 
character, used to emphasise the sordidness and puerility of Faustus’ ambitions. 

One of the beauties of the play from the school producer’s point of view 
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is that it deals with problems which are of great concern to boys and girls 
in their ‘teens and about which, in fact, they frequently feel passionately. 
Dr. Faustus is an expression in vivid dramatic terms of the fantastic bargain 
that every sinner makes in sacrificing his eternal soul for the trumpery values 
of the world, the flesh and the Devil. The restless search for knowledge 
which characterised the Renaissance is presented as an interminable grasping 
after material things. And the play, thus treating of fundamental human 
motives, is expressed through basic human types. The Old Man, it is true, 
is a prophetic and mystic being, reminiscent of the Wandering Jew and the 
masked figure in The Pardoner’s Tale. Most of the characters, though, are 
still recognisable today. Wagner is one such, a sad, comic little man, of a 
kind we frequently meet. There is much warm humanity in his speech be- 
ginning: ‘I think my master shortly means to die. . 

The difficulty lies in helping the children to see that the characters they 
are playing are real. I found that even sensitive adults who had only read, 
and not seen, the play tended to picture it in terms of devils with horns and 
of formal, static scenes. Quite to the contrary, in order to get the play off 
paper and on to the stage, I avoided formality at all costs and thought of the 
characters as living, twentieth century people. There is, indeed considerable 
scope for character-sketches—in the presentation of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
the Horse-Courser and the Scholars, for instance—and I tried to take full 
advantage of this by careful casting. One thinks also of Robin, a witty rogue, 
who chats impudently to the audience, taking them into his confidence, while 
his companion, Ralph, on the other hand, is presented as something of a 
dullard. Much can be made, in their scenes, of the business of the book and 
the goblet, and of the knockabout concerning the ape and the dog. 

Naturally, they must be thoughtfully cast, for the allocation of parts is 
probably the most important feature of school play production. I have 
learned from experience that the best method of casting is to know the actors 
at one’s disposal, try to estimate their potentialities, and then select a play to 
fit them. With Dr. Faustus, this was not possible, as the production was at 
a large city grammar school for boys, with no recent dramatic tradition. In 
a big school, it is not always easy, in any case, to know what talent is avail- 
able, for one necessarily teaches only a small proportion of the children. I 
therefore assigned most of the parts by voluntary audition. This has the 
drawback that the children themselves often do not appreciate their own 
capabilities, and a certain amount of honest persuasion was necessary. I in- 
variably follow the rule that casting should depend on characteristics of voice, 
rather than physical appearance. 

We had a preliminary reading, but detailed discussion of the play was 
reserved for practical rehearsals. Dr. Faustus is unusually convenient to re- 
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hearse, since the scenes are generally short. Furthermore, though having a 
big cast can lead to considerable expense on costume, it also means that there 
are many small parts. The greatest problem most amateurs face is lack of 
time for detailed study, but it is possible for the actors in Dr. Faustus to 
concentrate minutely on their parts, learning to mime their actions exactly 
and to speak their lines correctly. I found this helpful in an area where the 
standard of speech was low. 

My method is to ‘set’ a scene, always ensuring that the actors write down 
their movements, and then to make them walk their actions. After that, 
they learn their lines in that scene, which is later rehearsed in exhaustive 
detail. In most cases, one is teaching the children how to make the best use 
of their own particular gifts, and the term ‘producer’ is something of a mis- 
nomer. It is no use telling them to portray a particular emotion. One has 
to show them, in detail, by word and action, how to achieve the desired 
effect. Such a method gives new actors, in particular, confidence, and, in 
the course of rehearsals, they will develop their own modified versions of 
what they have been shown. Only two parts in Dr. Faustus are of any real 
length, and this makes it especially suitable for introducing a large number 
of young actors to the stage for the first time. 

The main relationship in the play is, of course, that between Mephisto- 
philis and Faustus, and the dramatic structure made possible extensive dis- 
cussion of the way in which they act upon each other. Broadly, we decided 
that Faustus was Innocence, merely anxious ‘to live in all voluptuousness’ 
and convinced that ‘man is more excellent’ than anything heaven could offer, 
while Mephistophilis was Experience, replying to Faustus’ taunt, ‘I think 
hell’s a fable’, with the words: ‘Ay, think so still, till experience change thy 
mind’. Thus, Mephistophilis was presented not as just another devil, but as 
an Elizabethan man of the world, who had suffered and learned his mistake. 
At only one point did he assume the role of Demon King, and that was in 
the scene when, provoked by Robin and Ralph, he turned them into animals. 
Elsewhere, he was treated with sympathy, a man . 


... tormented with ten thousand hells 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss. 


He was invariably dignified, insisting that he was ‘servant to great Lucifer’ 
and this tragic dignity was poised against the tragic puerility of Faustus. He 
never took part in Faustus’ games, but always stood in the background, per- 
haps occasionally making some motion to egg his victim on, and with an 
occasional touch of melodrama, as when he said, aside: ‘O, what will I not 
do to obtain his soul?’ Great care was taken to establish this relationship 
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between the two, from the moment Mephistophilis first appeared. At times, 
rather than being a servant or a fallen angel, he was the friendly, intellectual 
companion of Faustus, as when he was explaining the organisation of the 
cosmos. Here, the conversation moved sweetly along, until it was abruptly 
halted by Mephistophilis’ determined refusal to discuss God. 

As far as the characterisation of Faustus is concerned, his inner questioning 
does not make any undue demands on the boy actor, for it is always simply 
stated. Occasionally, too, it takes concrete form in the shape of the Good 
and Evil Angels. His most difficult passage is his last speech, and here one 
must resist the temptation to make the actions and emotion too ‘big’. 

The short scenes—unfortunately, from one point of view—demand a wide 
variety of settings. The physical difficulty can be comparatively easily over- 
come by playing some of the scenes on the apron, and the frequent curtains, 
if well timed, help the play to move at a tremendous pace. But the producer 
must be careful to establish the different locations very quickly. Here, we 
helped ourselves by the use of mime. The court of Vanholt, to quote one 
example, was identified by music and laughter off-stage, and some mimed 
play between a courtier, his lady, and a jester on. 

The swift changes of scene allowed ample room for imaginative design. 
The only clearly-defined scene that I required was Faustus’ study. The three 
other main settings were the Pope’s palace, the court of the Emperor of 
Germany, and the palace of the Duke of Vanholt. Apart from specifying 
my entrances and the placing of the little furniture that was necessary, I simply 
gave the designer three themes, each suggested by what seemed to me to be 
the nature of the verse in these scenes. They were ‘grandeur’ for the Papal 
palace, ‘austerity’ for the Emperor’s court, and ‘sophistication’ for the court 
of Vanholt. I asked that, in each, there should recur the motif of an hour- 
glass in different stages of fullness, to suggest the passing-away of time, which 
was also effected by frequently fading scenes into each other. The speedy 
changes required were accomplished by the use of different-coloured drap- 
eries and interchangeable panels in the set, while the motifappeared as, perhaps, 
a painting, or part of a tapestry, or a piece of sculpture. 

The play turned out to be vital and flexible, allowing the expression of 
many talents. We even included a ballet solo, in place of the dance of the 
devils, by a boy who had had some training. We pleased our audiences with 
music, vigorous movement, good speech, a great deal of humour, beautiful 
scenic effects and colourful costumes, for this is a play that springs to brilliant 
life, if you happen to give it the right touch. 
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At THE Aberdeen College of Education in 1956 a test of poetry judgement, 
itself part of a bigger study, was carried out on 85 women students in their 
second year of training as teachers. The aim was to discover what criteria 
these students were using when they criticised poems; and to see to what 
extent the subject matter of form and tone of an extract would affect their 
judgements. The test group were all products of Scottish senior secondary 
schools. They had all passed English (Language and Literature) at the then 
Higher levels, which was generally agreed to be more advanced than Cam- 
bridge ‘O’ level. Their lecturers regarded them as a good year, above average 
in most subjects. 

The test itself consisted of those extracts from poems selected with reference 
to the examinations and courses taken by the group so as to exclude poems 
which they had studied previously. No indications of periods or authors 
were given and one hour was allowed in which to say whether each was 
good or bad poetry and to rank them in an order of merit. In fact it was an 
ordinary exercise in practical criticism. 

The test was extraordinary, however, because the extracts were chosen in 
a deliberate attempt to test certain hypotheses. Since all judgements are based 
on criteria (voiced or unvoiced) and experience, and none of these students 
was an expert critic, it was argued that the criteria upon which they made 
their choice would be as follows: 

(1) Approval or disapproval of the subject of the poem and the poet’s 

attitude to his subject. 

(2) Ideas, traceable to previous training, about the function of poetry. 

(3) The complexity or simplicity of each extract. 

If a student liked the subject and tone of the poem, if it were written in a 

recognisably ‘poetic’ style and if it were simple, then, ran the argument, the 

poem would be classified as ‘good’. Professional critics, though, are able to 

qualify their judgements and can guard against being persuaded by any one 

or all of these criteria; but it was considered that few, of the students con- 
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cerned would have the training to resist any poem under test conditions which 
conformed to these criteria in whole or in part. 

Two extracts from good poems and one bad poem were chosen. Thus 
chance was operating in favour of the group choosing a good poem as best. 
Had their choices been governed simply by chance and not by any other 
factor, analysis would show two-thirds of the group to have ranked one of 
the two good poems as first. The good poems, however, were chosen for 
their unusual approach to a subject, for their unfamiliarity to the group and 
for their complexity. The bad poem, on the other hand, was conventional, 
familiar in style, and at first glance, simple. If the group’s judgements were 
made on some or all of the postulated criteria, then this, a bad poem, would 
prove more popular than the other two. 

The extracts are reproduced and discussed below in their order of test 
presentation. 

Two other factors influenced the writer’s choice of extracts; first, the sim- 
plicity or complexity of each poem and, second, the similarity or difference 
in the style of the extracts from the general run of school anthology poetry. 
The two better poems were chosen for their complexity and difference from 
‘convention’ school verse, while the bad poem seemed both simple and 
conventional. 


Extract 1. Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock (lines 37-42, 121-126), T. S. Eliot 
(Early Period 1919-30). 


And indeed there will be time 

To wonder, ‘Do I dare?’ and “Do I dare?’ 

Time to turn back and descend the stair, 

With a bald spot in the middle of my hair— 

(They will say: ‘How his hair is growing thin!’) 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly to the chin. 


I grow old... I grow old... 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind: Do I dare to eat a peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach 
I have heard the mermaids singing each to each. 

I do not think that they will sing to me. 


This is an extract from a complex, oblique poem. It is a sympathetic, 
though ironic treatment of middle age, and its main poetic technique is that 
of placing two seemingly unconnected lines together with an evident pathos 
and implied irony. (E.g. compare the tone of lines 1-3 with that of line 4; 
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and lines 7 and 8.) If the hypothesis were right, the poem would not be 
liked because of its seeming lack of reverence for old age, its complexity and 
the general unfamiliarity of its style to the group. In effect the subject would 
be unattractive to the group and their training in poetic appreciation would 
mitigate against acceptance of an unfamiliar style as being good. 


Extract 2. The Turk in Armenia (W. Watson, 1909). 


What profits it, O England, to prevail 

In arts and arms, and mighty realms subdue, 

And ocean with thine argosies bestrew, 

And wrest thy tribute from each golden gale, 

If idly thou must hearken to the wail 

Of women martyred by the turbaned crew 

Whose tenderest mercy was the sword that slew, 
And hazard not the dinting of thy mail: 

We deemed of old thou held’st a charge from Him 
Who sits companion’d by His seraphim, 

To smite the wronger with thy destined rod, 
Wait’st thou His sign? Enough, the unanswered cry 
Of virgin souls for vengeance, and on high 

The gathering blackness of the frown of God! 


The second poem has little poetic worth, being clichéd, unimaginative and 
full of trite phrases which sound better than they really are. On the other 
hand, it has a pseudo-Shakespearean-Miltonic veneer; and a form (sonnet), 
high moral attitude and style likely to have been encountered before. 
It seems, moreover, easy to understand on one or two readings. Significantly 
enough, the poem has never appeared in any anthology since its publication, 
but, if the judgement of the group was likely to be distorted by the subject 
and treatment of a poem, then this poem would be preferred to the other 
two extracts by the majority of the students for three reasons. First the subject 
is didactic and has a high moral tone. Secondly, the style is familiar and likely 
to be recognised, and lastly it looks an easy poem to see the meaning of. 
These are criteria directly opposite to those used in selecting Eliot’s extract. 


Extract 3. The Exequy (lines 29-33), Henry King (1592-1669). 


By thy clear Sun 

My love and fortune first did run; 
But thou wilt never more appear 
Folded within my Hemisphear, 
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Since both thy light and motion 

Like a fled Star is fallen and gon, 

And twixt me and my soules dear wish, 
The earth now interposed is, 

Which such a strange eclipse doth make 
As ne’er was read in Almenake. 


The last extract, written in mid-seventeenth century, is a mixture of the 
principles on which the first two extracts were chosen. While its subject 
and tone are likely to appeal to young women (lamentation for lost love) 
its treatment is decidedly complex and allusive. The key to the poem lies in 
discovering the force of the long metaphor. If the hypotheses were right, 
this poem would not be placed higher than Watson’s sonnet, but would be 
preferred by the majority to Eliot’s poem, since the treatment is unfamiliar 
and difficult and its subject is likely to be approved of. 


Chi-Squares were used to test the significance of the choices made by the 
group. There were six different ways in which the poems could be ranked, 
and the observed and expected frequencies were compared for the 85 mem- 
bers. A second Chi-Square was used to test the significance of the choice of 
Extract 2 (the sonnet by Watson and the ‘bad’ poem) against choice of the 
other two extracts (the recognised good poems). 

In the following tables the numbers 1, 2, 3 refer to the order of the extracts. 
1 is equivalent to Eliot’s poem; 2 is equivalent to Watson’s poem; and 3 is 
equivalent to King’s poem. 


Order of Preference Number Percentage 
I 43 $0.6 
3 1§ 17.6 
10 11.8 
2, Yj 8.2 
ci ae 6 7.1 
3, 2 A 4.4 
Chi-Square for 5 degrees of freedom at .001 level=20.517 
Chi-Square for this group (d.f.=s)=76.3 
These frequencies could have occurred by chance in less than one case in 
thousand. 


3, 
I 


2 Choice Number Percentage N=85 
Preference for Extract 2 as ‘best’ poem 58 67 
Preference for either of others as ‘best’ poem 27 23 
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Chi-Square for 1 degree of freedom at .oo1 level =10.827 
Chi-Square for this group (d.f.=1) =52.2 
Again, these frequencies were, therefore, extremely unlikely to have 
occurred by chance. 


In the extreme unlikelihood that these results occurred by chance alone, 
there still remains to show that they had in fact been influenced by attitudes 
aroused by the subjects of the poems and training. Inspection of the Observed 
Frequencies showed that the variance occurred because more than half of 
the group preferred the order 2, 3, 1, which tends to show that the group’s 
main order of preference was in accordance with the predictions made by 
the writer; and this, possibly, because the principles underlying the choice of 
extracts for the test did influence the decisions of the group, i.e. attitudes, 
difficulty and complexity, convention of style, rather than any trained critical 
sense of aesthetic value, conditioned the group’s appreciation of the poems. 

It would also be true to say that the group as a whole had a sense of value 
which had not been based on criteria normally acceptable to critics (e.g. 
acceptance in many anthologies over a long period of time, expression of 
emotion in terms of images; reinforcement of these images by metrical de- 
vices) but were allowing personal perceptions of the structure of the poems 
to upset the balance between acute observation and judgement upon which 
criticism depends. 

There was at that time no means of checking statistically the attitudes and 
prejudices which produced these first results, but in an effort to find out what 
factors did influence the group in their choice, the main reasons for liking 
or disliking an extract were counted and tabulated under headings. More- 
over, representative quotations from various scripts were extracted to illus- 
trate the type of criterion which was most used in judging any particular 
extract. These tables, however, were mere counts, and more often than not, 
the same person included two or three reasons. The quotations coming after 
the tables were deliberately chosen, and are by no means a random selection, 
although they are representative, of the general run of reasoning. 


Extract 1—Placed as ‘worst’ by 53 different people. 


Reasons given Number of times 
Trivial subject and details 32 
No follow-on of ideas 27 
Lack of ‘poetic’ imagery 27 
No definite rhythm 24 
Commonplace remarks . 19 
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The first reason for dislike reflected a disagreement with the poet’s attitude 
to the subject of old age, and a prejudice against choosing such subjects for 
poetry. 

The second reason—lack of continuity—was most likely prompted by the 
unfamiliar technique of the poem. 

The other reasons show fixed ideas of the function and convention of 
poetry: 

(1) ‘I do not think that such a light and trivial subject with such an abundance 
of trivial detail . . . is worthy of a place in poetry among such fine and 
elevated subjects as Gray's Elegy and Keats’ Odes.’ (Implication—only 
certain subjects are of use for poetical treatment.) 

‘In the first extract the language is too commonplace and uninteresting; 
it gives the feeling that the subject matter is ridiculed when it should be 
respected.’ (Implication—old age must be respected.) 


‘The first extract seems to me to be very bad poetry, not only because 
of its nonsensical subject matter, but also because words seem to be used 
simply because they fit the rhyme scheme.’ 


‘In my opinion the first piece is bad poetry since the ideas do not seem 
to follow on each other; and thus we find it difficult . . . to read.’ (Im- 
plication—good poetry must have ideas which follow on, and hence, 
be easy.) 

‘I consider this bad as poetry because there is no precise and definite idea 
running through the poem.’ 


‘The subject is original but the sense does not follow on from line to line.’ 


) ‘ “With a bald spot in the middle of my hair,” quite a true saying, but 
what is poetic in that everyday remark? It arouses no imagination, no 
beauty, as real poetry should, and has no elevated ideas.’ (Implication— 
certain remarks of everyday speech should not occur in poetry. See 
also 2.) 

Analysis of the statements by the reader will show that most of them con- 
tain preconceived ideas about the function of poetry and/or combine these 
with attitudes to the content of the extract. The first quotation, for example, 
is an excellent illustration of an attitude towards the subject coupled with a 
definite fixed (and pre-taught) idea of what sort of subjects should be written 
about in poems. It is interesting to note that this ‘hangover’ from Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism should still be prevalent in the teaching of poetry today. 


Extract 2. Placed first in order of preference by 58 subjects (equal to 67 per 
cent of total group of 85). 
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Reasons given Number of times 
Vivid Pictures 40 
‘Good’ style 33 
Has a message 29 
Sounds and Reads well 24 


The change to pseudo-technical reasons for liking this poem reflects the 
eagerness of the group to grasp something recognisable and conventional 
after Eliot. This time, in contrast to the dislike of the subject in the first 
extract, the didacticism and message were actually liked. Exactly half of the 
total of those who liked it mentioned its subject favourably. 

(1) ‘The subject—obviously of war and fighting—is worthy of a place in 
poetry. 


2) “The extract appeals because of its more conventional style.’ 


‘This is the kind of poetry we were taught to like at School.’ 
“Various pictures flash through our minds and these pictures are clear 
and vivid.’ 
The reasons can again be placed under the same main heads as those given 
for Extract 1: 
(1) Fixed and pre-taught ideas about the function of poetry (especially 4). 


4 
b) 


) 

3) “The poet has soared far above the use of everyday words.’ 
) 
) 


(2) Approval of the subject. 


Extract 3. 

This came last on the paper, and because of its position, tended to receive 
less writing space than the other two. No full table was therefore constructed 
for this poem, but it was possible to construct a modified table, consisting 
of the two main reasons for its choice by 63 out of the total group as either 
first or second in order of preference. 


Reason Number of times 
Use of word ‘lovely’ or ‘beautiful’ in answer 37 
Sadness of theme 19 


Of those who liked the poem least, 22 in all, reasons for disliking it were 
(1) its difficulty—14 times, and (2) its language—g times. 

The words ‘lovely’ or ‘beautiful’ reflected (in the writer’s opinion) an atti- 
tude of sympathy with the tone and theme of the poem rather than any 
aesthetic judgement, although this is not certain. Lack of knowledge about 
the technique of the poem was shown in a general refusal to venture reasons 
for liking the poem for its technical virtues. In fact, its complexity put off 
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many from placing it higher than they did. Those who showed strong dis- 
like mentioned this almost to the exclusion of all other reasons. 

No digest of reasons for liking was attempted for this, because in general 
not enough was written to provide a real consensus of quotations from which 
to choose. It seems safe to conclude, however, that such reasons would not 
have differed much in principle from those provided for the other two 
extracts, and could have been adduced to training and prejudice, as indeed, 
the table tended to show. 

The test set out to test the hypothesis that attitudes towards the subjects 
of a poem, reflected in approval and disapproval of the subject, and training 
as it affected the notions of the group about the function of poetry, influenced, 
the judgement of poetry by students trained, but not specialised in the study 
of literature. It was found that this choice could not have occurred by chance. 
In an attempt to find the factors which influenced the decisions of the group, 
their reasons were tabulated for liking or disliking each extract. From this, 
it was concluded that the three main factors which seemed to influence the 
decisions of individual students were as postulated. The group on the whole 
preferred poetry that was easy and familiar; that had a subject treated con- 
ventionally; and that had a style that they recognised, within their own 
definition and experience of the term, as ‘poetic’. 

Their fundamental errors were those of equating their likes, dislikes and 
inclinations with values and of mistaking expression of them for criticism. 
This is understandable enough, but to account for it is not easy. One expla- 
nation may be that the test situation was responsible. One hour may not be 
enough in which to assess accurately these diverse and unrelated extracts. 
Hence, within the compass and pressure of a test, that which seems easy and 
familiar could assume most importance at first sight and only later, during 
more leisurely study, might all three poems be placed in their proper per- 
spective; but there are indications that the test was responsible in another way. 

Investigations by Burt (1939) and Eysenck (1940) seem to have indicated 
that introverts prefer poems complex and extroverts poems simple in struc- 
ture. The groups were therefore tested for Introversion-Extroversion on a 
thinking plane and it was found that the choice of one of the ‘good’ and at 
the same time relatively complex poems correlated with introversion to the 
extent of plus .39 which was significant for this group. 


Hence, if this test had been marked, it appears that introverted pupils would 
have presumably stood a better chance of getting high marks than extroverts, 
simply because the more complex poems happened to be those which were 
better. The criteria with which some pupils judged these poems, then, may 
not only have been a product of their training, but also a facet of their per- 
sonalities which exerted its influence during the test. In fact it may be said 
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that where tests of practical criticism contain poems different in complexity, 
those poems ought to be, in the view of the examiner, equal in merit. Other- 
wise, if the simple poems are better than the complex ones, the extroverts 
will have an advantage over the introverts and vice-versa. 

But personality factors on another dimension seemed also to have some 
relationship with the choice of one of the two good extracts as best. The 
correlation between scores on the Moray House Adult Intelligence Test (1) 
and the choice of one of the good poems was found to be plus .413. Again 
this was significant for the size of the group. And it can be assumed that 
verbal ability of a general sort and this particular test of poetry judgement 
are related. The more able the student in manipulation of verbal concepts 
the more likely is he or she to do this sort of exercise well. And this is what 
one would expect. 

There was no significant correlation between the Introversion-Extroversion 
test and the Moray House test. This is not regarded as unusual since the 
group was homogeneous and the personality factors tested tend to be in 
opposing dimensions. 

This experiment is of interest for teachers of English Literature because as 
a test of practical criticism it shows that among students who had received five 
years of training in English at school and another at a College of Education 
were not detached, urbane critics. A new situation in poetical judgement 
was met, not with the spirit of enquiry and the dialectical criteria which one 
might have hoped for. Instead, the majority seized on the familiar and the 
easy. Furthermore, introversion was positively related to the choice of ex- 
tracts made by these students. In the test situation, therefore, the choice of 
extracts must be carefully made (a) by allowing simple and complex poems 
of the same merit, or (b) by attempting to hold the complexity of the various 
poems constant to allow of equal opportunity. By not doing this, the teacher 
may unwittingly give an advantage to pupils with certain types of personality. 

In conclusion, however, it is tempting to ask if we should expect more 
from teachers in training than this group seemed to show. Is it possible to 
train the ordinary pupil in a secondary school to criticise, to weigh and decide? 
Or is such a pupil to be a prey to uncritical reading of poems which will 
lead to a genuine inability to distinguish good from bad and, presumably, 
as teachers, to do nothing but pass this inability on to future generations of 
children? These questions are very relevant to the group tested, since they 
were all to be teaching in Primary schools. It may be argued that the in- 
ability to distinguish good from bad poetry is not terribly important at that 
level; but, on the other hand, it may be allowed that it is better to teach good 
poems in the Primary school, however uncritically, than bad ones. 
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STORY WRITING FOR THE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL CHILD 








DAVID A. SHAVREEN 


Much ENG tts teaching in the Junior school still begins from the premise 
that English is a skill to be acquired by special exercises and techniques, and 
that success is to be measured by the degree of fluency and accuracy with 
which the child handles words, phrases and sentences as measured by the 
usually accepted standards of good speech and writing. Now no practising 
teacher would quarrel with the virtues of accuracy or even sensitivity in the 
use of the English language, as ultimate aims, but the quarrel that many of 
us have been engaged in over the years, has been a quarrel over the means, 

For the English child, English, we believe, is synonymous with thought 
and improvement in English, we are convinced is most readily assured by 
improvement in the richness of a child’s experiences rather than by courses 
of instruction; nevertheless experience and language must go together. With- 
out words to give them meaning, experiences are but disembodied agents, 
a shadowy procession that soon fades without trace, just as, without exper- 
iences, words are mere animal noises re peated without conviction, ‘the money 
of fools’, to change the metaphor. 

Thus far indeed many teachers are in agreement, and since all subjects are 
intimately concerned with translating experiences of one kind or another 
into words and with the opposite process of using words to enlarge or em- 
body experiences the subject matter of ‘English’ has, in recent years, been 
enormously extended. Projects and topics of all kinds stimulate the children 
to hunt for facts, to select, arrange, present their little encyclopedias of know- 
ledge. This is all excellent English training, but in my view insufficient, 
because it ignores the great need which all ‘Giben have, the opportunity 
to come to grips with life through the imagination. 

To the young child the subjective world of the imagination is often more 
real and intense than our real world of objective fact and experience. Fantasy 
provides them with a laboratory where they can get to grips with their own 
personal problems and with the adult world; 2 world which at times they 
find profoundly disturbing. Yet in some circles Fantasy subjects are viewed 
with stern disapproval. It gives, we are told, a false and primitive view of 
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the world. It is a means of escapism which is to be deplored. Much of this 
criticism, I am sure is salutary, but nevertheless the fact remains that Fantasy 
has always played a large part in the literature of the world and is natural 
to young children. 

In this belief I have in recent years taken steps to encourage free story 
writing as an important feature of my teaching in the Junior school. Because 
each child is a unique individual it seemed to me that there must be an area 
of school life during which his activities should be as little restricted as pos- 
sible, where he should be free to write what and as he pleased, without 
compulsion, or even suggestion. Accordingly a period was set aside every 
weck for private occupations and each child was given an unlined exercise 
book in which, he was told, he could write anything he chose. It was aston- 
ishing to see how rapidly many of the books were filled. Many of the children 
appeared to be acting under some sort of inner compulsion. Fantasy abound- 
ed, especially with some of the more active boys. 

I had not, in fact, been prepared for the flood of stories that poured out 
in the weeks that followed, nor for the dismal quality of them, judged as 
works of art. Many of them were structurally weak, lacking in originality, 
derived from comics or the more sensational forms of literature, often illog- 
ical by adult standards, and sometimes quite incoherent; yet many of them 
seemed to be written with fire and gave the children an immense amount 
of satisfaction. 

Here, for example, are some of the stories that Albert wrote at that period. 


THE STORY OF THE BAD DWARF AND KING WILLY 
There was once a little dwarf and he was very bad. Once when the king was out 
riding the little bad dwarf went into the king’s pantry and he stole all his food and 
ran away as fast as he could but the king caught him and shot him. 


THE STORY OF A SILLY MAN 


Once a man went out to space and fell out of his space ship and got killed. A 
martian got him and ate him for supper. 


THE STORY OF THE COWBOY AND INDIAN 


Once in a cowboy village lived a cowboy called Buffalo Bill. Now while he was 
in the bar after his third pint of pale-ale he heard some Indians coming to take him 
to their chief, so he took cover and shot them. Only one survived. He told the chief 
all about it so the chief came and killed him. 


THE STORY OF THE MONKEY BY THE SEA 
There was once a monkey and he lived with his mother by the sea. He did not 
have any friends so he was all by himself. He went down on the sand to play. One 
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day he said to himself I will go out right to the sea, so he did. When he got there 
the tide was out so he went to a little rock and had a sleep. While he was asleep the 
tide came in and he was washed out to sea. He woke up and found out that he was 
riding on the waves. He could not swim. He cried and cried for his mother but 
she did not come. Soon he could not cry any more so he left himself to die. Just 
at he was drowning a ship came along. 


THE LATEST STYLE OF SUN-SUIT 


Once a sun-suit was in a shop and it said I wish I was sold and put on Jane Mansfield 
and be admired at all the time and so in the night he jumped off his hanger while all 
was still and got out of the window and tried to run down the street but halfway 
down the street he bumped into a big wall and was soon asleep. In the morning he 
did not know where he was. He sat up and said, “Where am I?’ He was in Jane 
Mansfield’s house. Jane was having a cake. She did not know the sun-suit was in 
her house. The sun-suit said what is that water-noise?: He went into the bathroom 
and saw Jane Mansfield crying in her clothes so he went up to her and said, “What 
is the matter?’ She said who was that. She was crying because her husband had left 
her house with no money so she could not buy a sunsuit. When she saw the sunsuit 
she said, “You are the best sunsuit I have ever seen’, so she put it on and went out 
and they lived happily ever after. 


We seem in these stories to be a long way from ‘English’. These documents, 
it is plain, are records of distress. One does not have to be a trained psychol- 


ogist to sense the loneliness, the self-disparagement, the despair with which 
they are all coloured. 


What should the teacher’s response to such stories be? It would surely be 
worse than useless to concentrate upon linguistic inadequacies, to deal with 
grammar, spelling or punctuation. My own practice has been simply by 
some casual comment to show that I have read and enjoyed the story. This, 
after all, is only common politeness, where studious correction or annotation 
might well be deemed not only irrelevant but even impertinent. Were this 
all, the response might well have been considered inadequate, but it is surely 
one of the great values of Art and Literature that they can bring relief and 
support by showing the universality of just such fears and tensions which 
children experience, from time to time, during the difficult period of grow- 
ing up. Discussion, the wide use of poetry, carefully chosen stories, drama 
work, expecially spontaneous drama, are all means of helping the child to 
get to grips with himself and his world and were therefore given priority 
over more formal English exercises. 


Albert's first group of stories was written when he was 8 years old. The 
following two stories were written when he was ten. Instead of his earlier 
feelings of inadequacy they show him to have developed a strong compassion 
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for the small and weak, and instead of dispair, a warmth and optimism that 
one would scarcely have expected. 


THE LITTLE VISITORS 


One evening Ian said, ‘Mother I can hear a noise at the door.’ “Yes so can I,’ said 
Keith. ‘It sounds like a little animal to me.” “Let’s go and see then,’ said mother. 
Off they went. When they got to the door they opened it and looked out but they 
could not see any animal. Then Ian looked down and saw a small pony and then 
as if from space a small blue tit appeared and perched on its back and Ian said, ‘Mother 
can we keep them as pets if they do not belong to anybody?’ 


INCIDENT IN THE WAR 

1 could hear the German bombers getting nearer but I could not see any lights. 
We ran to our houses to get our wives. I did not have any children so we were 
better off. We hurried off to the Air Raid Shelter it was the safest place to be when 
there was a raid on the town. We heard a shattering of glass and the rumbling of 
bombs hitting houses. 

When the raid was over we went out into the streets again. Some of the unlucky 
people were not in time; they did not have a chance to survive. We walked back 
to our house through the ruins of other houses. When we got to what used to be 
our house my wife began to cry: our house had been bombed to the ground. We 
slowly but carefully walked back to the police station and reported of our house 
disaster. 

The police gave us a house to stay and do the best we could. We did not get on 
very well but we managed. Time passed and my wife was getting very worried. 
A few years later the war ended and we got a new house which we still live in now. 


The child who has written a deeply felt story is educating himself in the 
very best meaning of the word. He is embarking on a voyage of self-dis- 
covery, learning to cope with life, trying to equip himself for the part he 
must play; and in the process revealing to the sympathetic reader something 
of his hopes and fears, something of his difficulties and achievements. It is 
not the interpretation in terms of psychology that is important, what is 
important is to give the child a chance to control his destiny through the 
medium of words, to shape his course in his own imagination. 
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LEARNING BY HEART 








Two CONTRIBUTORS to the Spring number of THE USE OF ENGLISH use 
the expression ‘learning by heart’ in connection with the business of teaching 
poetry: Mr. Crang says dogmatically that ‘there should be absolutely no 
learning it by heart’; Mr. Gibsor, reflecting on Mr. Whitehead’s equally 
dogmatic condemnation in a previous number, is not sure, after twelve years 
teaching, that learning by heart can be condemned out of hand. 

May I suggest that this perennial conflict about the teaching of poetry is 
almost always a simple linguistic confusion? Three very different uses to 
which the memory can be put are being lumped together under one con- 
fusing name. Do they mean by heart, by head or by rote? I should want 
to sort out this confusion with the following gloss. 

Rote, n., as in ‘to learn by rote’, ‘to repeat from rote’. Memory of words 
without comprehension of meaning. Mere habituation (always pejora- 
tive). 

Head, n., as in ‘to learn by head’. Committing to memory data the use 
or significance of which is understood. 

Heart, n., as in ‘to learn by heart’. To commit to memory that which the 
heart loves and desires to possess. 

Clearly there is a place for learning by head in education. One must commit 
to memory one’s tables or the principle parts of an irregular verb if one wants 
to be able to calculate or construe. It is possible to learn a poem in the same 
conditional spirit, to impress an examiner or convince a schoolmaster that 
a home-work has been completed, but if we care for poetry we must feel 
that this has little to do with legitimate motives for memorising poetry. But 
surely Mr. Crang, Mr. Gibson and Mr. Whitehead would all want children 
to learn poetry by heart in the sense I have defined. If the children do, it 
will be the finest testimonial to the success of our poetry teaching but we 

can never turn it into a routine task. 

I suspect Mr. Gibson’s heart is in the right place, but at one point he makes 
me uneasy. Reflecting on his own experience of being made to learn poetry 
at school he thinks on balance it did him more good than harm. This is a 
common experience but to my mind it does the greatest mischief if we find 
in it a justification for inflicting the same process on our pupils. After all 
very few of them will go on to become English specialists like Mr. Gibson, 
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and too often the subsequent affection adults feel for poems they learnt by 

rote in their schooldays is a pleasant nostalgia aesthetically quite irrelevant 

to the poems themselves. The I.A.A.M. handbook on the teaching of Eng- 

lish says, ‘We must leave life to teach our boys what value to us remembered 

verses bring’. I would reply quite simply, “What is love: ‘tis not hereafter’. 
M. K. PAFFARD 

University College of North Staffs. 


In nis letter in your Spring number, Mr. James Gibson expresses interest 
in other readers’ views on the points he raises. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to give mine on two of them. 

To describe the learning of verse by heart either as ‘deplorable and anti- 
quated’ or as ‘doing more good than harm’ seems to me to miss the point. 
Surely, the important thing is that no poem should be set for ‘learning by 
heart’ unless it has been worked on in class and its value and interest have 
been established. If this has been done, I can see no objection to encouraging 
a pupil to remember permanently the experience the poem affords—and if 
it has been done well he will remember most of it in any case. What is 
deplorable is the setting of such a task as a mere routine exercise or as a form 
of ‘memory training’; but then any approach which uses literature as a means 
to an irrelevant end is deplorable. 

I agree with Mr. Gibson as to the potential value of précis and paraphrase. 
The main objection to such exercises, I should have thought, is that the 
material used for them in many text-books and G.C.E. papers suggests that 
they are no more than ‘exercises’—tricks which one learns in order to pass an 
examination. So often, the précis passage is a piece of ‘fourth leader’ triviality. 

Précis and paraphrase passages must, in fact, engage a pupil’s interest. This 
granted, they undoubtedly can help to develop the powers of comprehen- 
sion, selection, and concise expression; just as exercises in practical criticism 
develop the powers of response and discrimination. Such, at any rate, has 
been my experience. 

JACK DALGLISH 
Tiffin School, Kingston-on-Thames 


MARKING COMPOSITION 


IN yOuR Summer 1961 issue, Miss Spear, referring to my report on the 
Marking Composition exercise, deplores my “ungenerous attitude towards 
the secondary modern school’. As I made no reference to modern schools, 
I can only infer her meaning from her contention that imagination ‘should 
be nurtured in the modern school; unless it is accompanied by academic 
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ability, it does not belong in the grammar school’. Apparently child C’s 
weakness in spelling and punctuation at the age of twelve proves lack of 
academic ability and therefore unsuitability for grammar school; and to 
allocate an imaginative but non-academic child to a grammar school is unfair 
to a modern school. What is this ‘academic ability’ which is so reliable a 
criterion? It smacks of the notorious Norwood Report classification or of 
the myth on which Sir Cyril Burt commented: *. . . there is no more justifi- 
cation for talking of an academic or practical type of child than for a tall or 
short type’. 

I expressed half-serious alarm at the suggestion of some assessors that, 
whereas C seemed the more likeable, B was more suited to a grammar school. 
Miss Spear is quite wrong in inferring from this the reverse proposition that 
I favour children being sent to grammar schools because they are likeable. 
My objection, doubtless shared by Miss Spear, is to the suggestion that like- 
ability should be taken into account at all. 

W. H. MITTINS 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


REPERCUSSIONS 


A SMALL COUNTRY town, with a tree-lined river winding pleasantly 
through it, the medieval church on one side and a terrace of modest Georgian 
houses on the other. A rich town, too, which has shot to prosperity since 
the War on the fertile acres surrounding it. But a town, also, with much 
mean nineteenth-century and inter-war housing and the usual post-war 
estates, with no theatre, no bookshop and a very poor public library; a town 
and countryside which can muster an audience of perhaps a hundred for a 
travelling theatre but which sends in special busloads on tombola nights. To 
its three-stream grammar school boys travel in daily from the isolated farms 
and hamlets of ‘the Fen’, often with a bicycle-ride of three or four miles in 
all weathers before they pick up the school-bus at some bare drove-road end. 

Now, no-one disputes that sixth-formers should be able to express them- 
selves ‘clearly and accurately in their own language’ or that ‘something more 
than English Language at “O”’ level in the General Certificate of Education’ 
is needed by an intending undergraduate. Nor, I think, will it be disputed 
that such a grammar school in a small country town needs to act as a human, 
civilizing centre, with its sixth-form ‘minority time’ employed in widening 
and awakening. The proposed ‘Use of English’ paper seems fairly set to 
achieve the first at the expense of the second. 

It shuts the door firmly as follows: ‘we do not consider it is the business 


of the University to test “general knowledge” ’ (Oxford Report); ‘the Syn- 
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dics have serious doubts about the suitability of formal examinations in 
“general education” for large numbers of candidates’ (Cambridge). Once 
the paper exists, the following results seem to me almost inevitable. ‘Minor- 
ity time’ at present divided between a number of teachers from other disci- 
plines will be transferred to the English ‘experts’, with inescapable narrow- 
ing, whatever the calibre of the ‘experts’. As back-papers become available 
there will be undoubted pressure to concentrate on these, with yet more 
narrowing. It is no use arguing that this doesn’t say much for the will-power 
of the English teaching-staff: the downward pressure of university examina- 
tions is too well-known to need demonstration. 

Cannot ‘general studies’ be carried on in clear and accurate English: After 
all, the English so carefully used must be about something. It would be 
unfortunate if Oxford and Cambridge were to ensure that it was not about 
anything that matters. 

J. CHARLESWORTH 


‘THE EDUCATION OF THE AVERAGE CHILD’ 


Tue K.F. stands for Kenneth Fell, though if it stood for Keith Fordyce 
I don’t see what difference that would make. Mr. Rowe was supposed to 
explain his educational theory and practice in a book, thus reducing the need 


for conducted tours of his school. My criticism is of a badly written book. 
Mr. Rowe is welcome to his complimentary reviews and second edition, 
but if he took the advice of the odd man out when re-writing his third edition, 
he would give a better account of his ideals and their application. 

K.F 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


May I say how glad I was to see Mr. Low’s article in the last issue of 
THE USE OF ENGLISH. 

I too was introduced to its possibilities by the Stratford production of Love's 
Labour's Lost in 1956, and having eagerly seized the opportunity of producing 
it here last December, can testify that his assurance that it is suitable for college 
production applies equally to schools. In ours (a Comprehensive in all but 
name), the various practical and intellectual talents all found scope in one 
aspect or another of the production, whether in costumes, scenery, lighting, 
properties, or in actual performance; and after having lived with the play 
throughout the ten weeks of rehearsal I am more than ever convinced that 
it is ideally suitable dramatic material for young people. In its organised 
consideration of the themes of Love, Time and Death, its juxtaposing of art 
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and life, directness and sophistication, it bears the simplicity and grace which 
is the unmistakeable stamp of great art. 

Why there should persist this quite unfounded rumour that it is a barren, 
tedious affair, I cannot think; its appeal at a purely superficial level, whether 
of the delightful wit-fencing, or of Berowne’s exalted lyricism, is surely 
obvious. At any rate I flatter myself that we managed to convey some of 
its exhilaration to a rural audience, many of them professing a delighted 
surprise that they had not encountered the play before. We staged it with 
a very simple set: a wide apron stage, two steps leading to a low downstage 
rostrum, and an unobtrusive bit of scenery on either side of the proscenium 
arch on the floor of the hall itself, from which characters previously secreted 
made their entries during the first act. One of these flats also concealed a 
harpsichord (hired) which, together with a recorder provided an effective 
continuo by musical contemporaries of Shakespeare. As the original settings 
of the Spring and Winter lyrics which draw the play to its end are not extant, 
a colleague composed very acceptable pastiches, and the Press delighted our 
presumption by referring to them as established classics! 

I shall always regard Love’s Labour's Lost as both a challenge and an in- 
spiration; its intrinsic merits are such that I look forward to renewing my 
acquaintance with it in production at some later date, and wholeheartedly 
endorse Mr. Low’s recommendation of it for our common purpose in the 


teaching of English. 
COLIN SMITH 


PAPER-BACK 


SELECTED LITERARY CRITICISM, by D. H. Lawrence, ed. Anthony 
Beal. [ Heinemann, Mercury Books, 12s. 6d.] 

This is a handsome paper-back reissue of the book originally published at 

21s, and reviewed at length in these pages, Autumn 1958. 
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COLLECTED POEMS 1929-1959, by James Reeves. [ Heinemann, 215.] 


This is a difficult book to review in a short space. Something of Mr. Reeves’s 
quality may be suggested by quotation, but one is not confident that either 
this or even fairly close discussion of individual poems can do him justice. 
There are, to be sure, variations of quality between the poems. A few are 
little more than jeux d’esprit, while most of the longer ones suffer from diffuse- 
ness and a tendency to slip out of the poet’s controlling grasp into what looks 
like rather undistinguished prose. This at any rate negatively suggests one 
explanation for Mr. Reeves’s many successes: compression and tightness of 
form. Yet the overall impression left on the mind when the volume has 
been read through is that of a unity in which few poems draw special atten- 
tion to themselves as individuals, but seem rather to act together in the 
weaving of a single poetic fabric, highly personal in tone, very limited in 
range, witty and sophisticated. 


Some attempt must here be made, however, to show what that fabric is 


like. The volume contains an introduction by Mr. Reeves, which might in 
some ways prove misleading. For instance, he declares: ‘I do not know how 
to account for the occurrence of a poem except in terms of “inspiration”, 
a view which is not at present considered altogether creditable’. The ques- 
tion of whether such a view is ‘creditable’ or not need not concern us. What 
does matter is the fact that Mr. Reeves’s poetry is about as far as one can 
imagine from the gush and bluster sometimes associated with ‘inspiration’. 
The dominant ‘idea’ of each poem may have presented itself to the poet’s 
conscious mind quite suddenly, the actual setting down of the poem on 
paper may have been accomplished very quickly; but the impression made 
on the reader again and again is that of highly deliberate ‘making’. 


For Mr. Reeves is very much a maker of fictions. Not for him the swelling 
tide of unrefined personal emotion. Thus he is fond of constructing a poem 
on the basis of legend or fairy tale, as in The Disinherited, where he uses the 
story of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid: 


The rooks were starving on the ancestral gables 
When she, a beggar, pleaded at his threshold 
Grateful, she swept and aired the shuttered rooms, 
Undid the spiders’ webs and scrubbed the tables. 
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But his aim, as the final stanza shows, is certainly not the evocation of 
romantic legendary glamour: 


For a whole year she féted and caressed him. 
Then came a steward, light of foot and finger, 
With whom she intrigued falsely against her lord, 
And of his house and land they dispo ssessed him. 


We note the restrained but sardonic wit of ‘light of foot and finger’, the 
almost flatly prosaic “With whom she intrigued falsely against her lord’, the 
stark directness of the last line. (Incidentally, nothing could better illustrate 
Mr. Reeves’s exceedingly fine sense of rhythm than the absolute rightness, 
in its context, of the superficially drab and awkward third line.) How does 
one account for the effect of such a poem? Partly it is a matter of imperson- 
ality, of the sheer absence of comment, so that the story comes across directly, 
almost as though it were being told for the first time. And what more than 
anything contributes to this sense of freshness is the play of muted yet lively 
wit, as in ‘light of foot and finger’, or: 


Then with the dust of all his years upon her 
She kindled a fire in the draughty hall. 


A predilection for legend, fairy tale, and invented stories with a similar 
flavour is what one would expect from the editor of The Idiom of the People 
and The Everlasting Circle. And it is not surprising that an interest in folk 
poetry should go hand in hand with an obvious admiration for Blake: 


I shared my garden with the tree of life, 

In whose bewildering and populous maze 
Delicious birds conspired incessantly 

To steal and squander all my earnest days. 


But Mr. Reeves is no mere imitator of Blake. At a humble level there is a 
genuine affinity. For Mr. Reeves really has something of Blake’s power of 
embodying alarming visions in deceptively innocent language, as in “The 
Evergreen Wood’: 


Long lost in that entangling wood, 
I see that even time itself 

Cannot destroy my paradise. 

How often have I wished it could! 
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In the last paragraph of his introduction, Mr. Reeves has this to say: 
‘Reviewers of my poems have been kind, and I am grateful. I am especially 
grateful for occasional references, not meant perhaps to be altogether approv- 
ing, to my “naiveté”’, which has been called “embarrassing”. In the present 
state of things I don’t resent this. It seems almost embarrassing to be alive. 
It seems naive to indulge in private feelings. But without them existence is 
pointless’. It is hard to say which are the more misleading, the opinions of 
Mr. Reeves’s reviewers, or the comments of Mr. Reeves himself. For one 
thing Mr. Reeves’s Blake-like poems on such themes as love and death, or 
happiness and unhappiness, however ‘simple’ they may look, are not in the 
least ‘naive’, but candid and clear. Candour and clarity may, to the unimagi- 
native reader, present an appearance of ‘naiveté’, but that is not the fault of 
the poet. Mr. Reeves, on the other hand, produces his own red herring by 
implying (I don’t see how one can escape this) that his poems, or maybe 
only some of them, are the outcome of indulgence in ‘private feelings’. Doubt- 
less ‘private feelings’ are as important to Mr. Reeves as to any other poet; 
but the word ‘indulge’ suggests something about as far as one can imagine 
from this admirably shaped and disciplined poetry. 

Mr. Reeves is certainly not a major poet. His language is pointed and 
alive, but it never has the reverberating vitality of the major talent. When 
he aims at spaciousness, as in “The Savage Moon’, his sure sense of rhythm 
deserts him, and he becomes rather pompous and dull. His best verse, how- 


ever (and he very often is at his best), invites and repays sustained re-reading. 
ROBIN MAYHEAD 


THE ROUNDABOUT BY THE SEA and Other Verses for Children, by J. H. 
Walsh, with illustrations by Christopher Brooker. [Oxford University 
Press, 7s. 6d.] 

LET'S HAVE SOME POETRY! by Elizabeth Jennings, with illustrations by 
Peter Robinson. [Museum Press, 125. 6d.] 

In the end I arranged Mr. Walsh’s poems, according to my own unexamined 

reactions, under the headings of poetry (the largest section), sympathetic 

reminiscence, and acceptable synthesis. Arbitrary and subjective, of course; 
but I don’t know how else to set about appraising poems for children. For 
this is a difficult class of composition; difficult to write, and difficult to judge. 

So often it either isn’t poetry or isn’t for children. And children don’t need 

all or even most of their poetry to have been written specially for them, any 

more than they need to spend all their time in tree-houses. Yet tree-houses 
have their use. 

The problem is this. Childhood experiences may be, at the unconscious 
level, profoundly important in the making of the adult poet. But a memory 
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EDITED BY J. H. WALTER, M.A., Ph.D. 
Headmaster, Minchenden School, Southgate 
Henry IV, Part One now follows Twelfth Night and The 
Merchant of Venice as the third volume in The Players’ 
Shakespeare, an outstanding new series of texts in which the 
emphasis is on the dramatic approach. 55 6d 
The Use of English, reviewing The Merchant of Venice, wrote: 
‘Dr. Walter’s is the best school edition I have seen; he is 
admirably brief and up-to-date in his introduction and 
provides an intelligent commentary of a really dramatic 
kind, explaining where necessary and continually raising 
questions relating to action, movement and gesture. How 
refreshing it is to see an edition thoroughly alive to the play 

as a work for the stage, not merely for the study.’ 
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of childhood is seldom itself the occasion of that mingled urgency and sense 
of rightness, that feeling “This is it!’ which leads to artistic creation. And 
when, rarely, it is, the poem may be charged with an adult value of which 
children are—and should be—incapable. Mr. Walsh’s best poems (“Beach 
Burial’, for example, or ‘Unhappy’) tend to be of this kind. 


To a Sunday tea with muffins, 

And the Pollards who’d come to call . . . 
‘Is this all the life there is, Mother?’ 
Mother smiled. “This is all.’ 


There are artists who show in their mature work some characteristics of 
childhood: the primitive, innocent or self-creating eye; honest, unsophisti- 
cated judgement; matter-of-fact recording; amoral acceptance: the douanier 
Rousseau, Blake, Klee; Lear, Carroll, de la Mare, Frost, Emily Dickinson 
Such work, though sometimes created without a thought of children, 
is accessible to the child because he recognises its mode. None of Mr. Walsh’s 
work here represented is of this kind. 

The contemplation of children can indeed be the occasion of poetry, but 
it is not children’s poetry, for children are not poetic objects to themselves. 
For this reason I am not quite easy about such a poem as ‘Paul's Flowers’, 
moving and beautiful though it is to an adult reader. 

Left with such a narrow field of poetry for children, what is the writer 
to do if, like Mr. Walsh, he both understands children and wishes to serve 
them: Well, he can have a good shot at recapturing—though without the 
intensely personal urgency that quite reaches poetry—genuine and recog- 
nisable experiences of childhood. The result is seen in such poems as “Bus 
Home’, ‘Out at Night’, “The Shrimp-Gatherer’ (perhaps poetry, this) and 
‘First Dip’. 

Wave after wavelet goes 

Coldly over your toes 

And sinks down into the stones. 

Another mounts to your knees, 

Icy, as if to freeze 

Flesh and marrow and bones. 

And now another, a higher, 

Yellow with foam, and dire 

With weed from yesterday's storm. 

With a gasp you greet it— 

Your shoulders stoop to meet it— 

And you find... you find... 
Ah-h-h-h! 


You find that the water’s warm! 
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Sometimes, as in ‘I’ve Got an Apple Ready’, he does not quite ‘get there’. 
Once or twice only he almost, but not quite, topples into sentimentality 
(which I do not confuse with tenderness) as in ‘A Hand Touched My Book’. 

There remains the kind of constructed writing I have called ‘acceptable 
synthesis’. It is not, in my view, serious art, but perhaps it has its use if we 
do not mistake it for real and spontaneous poetry. Of such a kind are ‘Skip- 
ping Song’, “Bus to School’, ‘Marjorie Sitting on the Doorstep’. 

Mr. Walsh has entered an area where few succeed. Primary school anthol- 
ogies, in particular, are strewn with the wrecks of those who have tried. 
Yet the attempt must be made. To have reached poetry so often, and poetry 
right for children, is an achievement for which Mr. Walsh is to be admired. 
“The Kite’ is one of his best poems, combining the material of a child’s world 
with the urgency and total involvement of a mature poet. 


Set the kite free! The snow-white frame released 
Leaps to the snatch of the wind. With strong intent, 
High to the blue-lit sky it soars, and there 

Strains in the steady squall. 


Elizabeth Jennings has attempted something nearly but not quite as diffi- 
cult—to tell older children and adolescents about poetry. Here the writer 
has to steer amid the rocks and shoals of making it all too chatty and cosy, 
explaining it away, and being precious or academic. Miss Jennings is entirely 
free from the patronising jocosity that the titles of this series might seem to 
bode, and she has written an attractive, straightforward and useful book. 
Herself a sincere and vivid poet, she begins with an autobiographical intro- 
duction in which she modestly takes the reader into her confidence. She 
then considers the form and content of poetry, adolescent experience, the 
scope of poetry, and some of the ways in which poets have composed. 
Throughout the book she quotes from English poets of different periods, 
and devotes almost the last quarter to a survey of modern poetry. 

Miss Jennings has the great virtue of taking her readers seriously. An 
interest in poetry and a desire to write therefore seem, as they should, per- 
fectly natural. She does not, however, avoid some uncertainty about the 
age of the readers she addresses. (A similar uncertainty was associated with 
C. Day Lewis's Poetry for You.) Thus, the introduction and early chapters 
seem suited to a younger age than do the last two chapters. Yet, in parts of 
the concluding chapter, intermittent recognitions that the reader may be 
young force her into undesirable simplifications either of philosophy (“Keats 
moulded his creed from many things—Plato’s theory of beauty, and his own 
conception of “negative capability” or passiveness among them’) or of liter- 
ary criticism (‘Browning’s work is masculine, dramatic, vigorous and some- 
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times obscure. Tennyson’s is musical, slightly escapist and sometimes rather 
delicate and tentative’). 

This book contains convincing advice on such matters as how to use 
suggestion and criticism, and the function of experiment. There is a little 
potted psychology as well as potted history and criticism; but on the whole 
the author gives useful clues and is a sane, composed guide amid varying 
critical schools. Her judgement is healthy and her enthusiasm convincing. 
The book is, incidentally, a good anthology which finishes with Yeats’s great 
‘Lapis Lazuli’; and Miss Jennings’s chapter on ‘Poetry in the Fifties’ is the 
most compact and satisfying introduction to contemporary poetry that I 
have yet read. 

F.M.S 


IRON, HONEY, GOLD, by David Holbrook. [Cambridge University Press, 

Vol. I, 9s. 6d., Vol. 11, 12s. 6d.] 

This anthology is intended as a companion to English for Maturity, and for 
use in the secondary (or secondary modern) school. 

Mr. Holbrook believes that poetry should ‘send’ us, and mentions the 
‘hair-bristled-on-the-back-of-my-neck’ school. The feature of his choice is, 
to me, the amount of blunt life, not to mention urban wit, represented there. 
Traditional English folk-songs are included, and the music too, but also a 
most pleasing collection of cowboy songs, bushranger ballads and work 
songs. To name a few, here are “The Donibristle Mine Disaster’, ‘Jesse James’, 
‘The Jam on Gerry’s Rock’, ‘Cushie Butterfield’ and “The Big Rock Candy 
Mountain’. I suppose the music of the last and last-but-one is well known, 
but I wish it had been given. Amold Wesker proposes “That a venture be 
sponsored to reclaim both the traditional and newly-developed folk-songs, 
work-songs and ballads’. Those who teach secondary modern boys will 
support him, when eyeing their forms and then the selection of poems in 
their anthologies. We can’t impose poetry from above, but we can try to 
find and foster what is there, and I wish more young teachers took the guitar 
to school and began with “The Big Rock Candy Mountain’. For some, “The 
birds and the bees and the cigarette trees’ might well be a better proposition 
than the bee-loud glade. Every ‘popular’ piece collected has its own wit 
and its own style. Herbert, Raleigh, Pope, Wordsworth, Yeats are plenti- 
fully included and so are Hopkins and Lawrence. The less familiar poems 
have usually been chosen, and those of Edgell Rickword must be new to 
many readers. His ‘Colonel Cold’ seems to me a very good poem. 

A good anthology has the gift of reminding and suggesting, from which 
comes the idea of how a lesson can go. ‘Van Diemen’s Land’ is here; there 
are some fine records of desert journeys in The World’s Classics,: Australian 
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Explorers, and the poem seems to give the very spirit of these. Emily Bronté’s 
‘The Linnet in the rocky dells’ prefigures the conclusion of Wuthe ring Heights, 
and “The Boneyard Shout’ stands in plain relationship to Exekiel xxxvii. 

Mr. Holbrook suspects ‘the poetry-reading as such’, but reading in class is 
another matter, and there are plenty of poems to read aloud. He also likes 
silent reading: ‘Direct children to read poetry books silently to themselves. 
It is of value if the teacher is seen to be able to read poems silently too’. “The 
Garden of Love’ might be one such poem, and “The Song of the Mad 
Prince’ another. The translations from the Chinese by Arthur Waley have 
sometimes been found topical by children—for instance “The Little Cart’, 
‘a refugee poem’. It is included, and also ‘Hot Cake’. 

Looking down the list of poems means picking out not one or two but 
dozens which would ‘go’. Not many anthologies promise as much. 

The poet’s name is given after each poem, and there are short, explanatory 
notes at the end. The binding suggests a Blake design and not the usual 
school poetry book. 

D.j.C 


DRAMA 


THE WINDMILL BOOK OF ONE-ACT PLAYS, edited by E. R. Wood. 


| Heinemann, 6s. 


A DRAMATIC OLD TESTAMENT BOOK 1, G. H. Holroyd. [Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.] 


A DEAMATIC NEW TESTAMENT BOOK 111, G. H. Holroyd. [Macmillan, 


7s. 6d.| 


Though not completely convinced that The Windmill Book of One-Act 
Plays is likely to supersede the Harrap one-act series, 1 would recommend it, 
but would not use one of the plays, Call the Selkie Home, an exiguous saga 
of seal-transmogrification heavily larded with clues, because of the passage 
disclosing that Lorntie, its excessively Jennifer Jonesian female lead, has been 
seen with the seal-man: 


BRIGID: Did you call to her. 

NANCY: I couldn’t, Brigid. 

BRIGID: Why not, for heaven’s sake. 

NANCY: He was mother naked. 

BRIGID: Holy Saints! And as you watched, what then? 
NANCY: He took her in his arms. 

BRricip: And Lorntie? 

NANCY: She was willing, Brigid. 
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I agree with the editor’s note on Davy Jones’ Dinner: “There is very little 
satire on Welsh life: rather an affectionate enjoyment of Welshness’, by which 
I suppose is meant a compound of gleeful, anarchic scepticism, aggressive, 
small-time intrigue, enjoyment at participating in the resultant awkward 
situations and the ability to give to airy nothings local habitations, exemplified 
by Fred’s song: 


The Great Western’s Cock Canary 
He do whistle as he go. 

Jawch! His top-notes in Pontsticill 
Wake the dead in Nantyglo. 


I agree also with the editor’s remark (without his qualification) that The 
Enchanted Christmas Tree, a reminiscence of Scrooge’s Yuletide cartwheel 
‘could easily become too sentimental’. 

I find, on the other hand, some genuine humour to weigh against a thin plot 
in Blue Murder, one more satirical treatment of the fictional detective: 


vaGuE: Have you a photograph of your cousin? 

poPHAM: Yes, I think so. (Produces photo.) 

vaGuE: He is younger than I expected. Why is he lying on a cushion? 

porpHAM: Oh! Pardon me. That’s one of me at six months. (Produces another photo.) 
This is Herbert. 


Instruments of Darkness has a new slant on the frame-up of the grooms in 
Duncan’s murder, one of them, Niall, being ironically cut down in the act 
of obtaining the post which Morag, the snobbish mother, viewed as giving 
him the right to woo her daughter Katrine. 

I found The Seventh Man inconclusive and ponderously failing to achieve 
the Monkey’s Paw atmosphere I think it was after, and though I cannot 
normally endure those plays which come down so heavily on the side of the 
angels by whipping a discredited enemy, I found Daniel and Bel the most 
stylish and amusing of the plays in this book, because the pompous bluff of 
the heathens was sufficiently lightly handled to suggest laughter, not rancour. 

I cannot conceive that the expensive religious dramatic readers by G. H. 
Holroyd, ranging from arrangements for choral speech to playlets on biblical 
incidents, would be of more assistance to an able and conscientious teacher 
of Religious Education than a set of Holy Bibles and access to the school 
duplicator, even conceding that they have to be considered as dramatisations, 
and not as drama. 

KENNETH FELL 





A Third English Course 
S. H. BURTON, s.a. 


Book 3 of a new graded course leading to G.C.E. O level. The material 
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Graded Exercises in English 
J. H. WALSH, B.a. 


This course is intended for pupils in the first three years of grammar 
school, but can be utilized in secondary schools of all types. 
Books 1,2 and3 4s each 


A First Book of English Comprehension 
A. R. ROBERTSON 


This book, the first in a series of four, contains 42 varied passages, 
accompanied by questions testing vocabulary and comprehension. The 
book is for first form classes and Mr. Robertson has kept the questions 
on a factual level in order to obtain the best possible response from 
pupils of this age group. 3s 6d 


A Galaxy of Poems Old and New 

Enjoying Poetry Book IV 

Selected by E. W. PARKER 

A sequel, for 14-16 year-olds, to the first three books. Arranged in 
chronological order, it contains many of the finest poems of our 
language, including a great many new poems by poets of our own day. 
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MAY WE RECOMMEND, BOOKS FIVE AND SIX, by I. Ball and M. Mac- 
William. [Longmans, 3s. 3d. each.] 
PLAYS FOR READING AND RECORDING, by T. S. Love and W. D. 
Cumming. [ Harrap, 6s.| 
NEW ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, 2. [Penguin, 3s. 6d.] 
The first two volumes consist of short radio plays introducing well-known 
books of adventure and romance—Conan Doyle’s The White Company, 
Edgar Wallace’s Sandi the King Maker, Blackmore's Lorna Doone, and even, 
rather incongruously, Vanity Fair. The purpose of the books is twofold: to 
present dramatic episodes to children in the hope that they will be encouraged 
to read the works in their complete form, and to give opportunities for class- 
room dramatisation. If you believe that children are led by dramatisations 
to read Vanity Fair, and if you prefer sound-effects to drama, these are com- 
petent volumes of their kind and, properly followed up, may help to diversify 
the class’s reading. Plays for Reading and Recording has the same intention 
but lays more stress on tape-recording techniques in its short introduction. 
The quality of the dialogue is so poor, however, that it may inhibit any 
natural dramatic urge in the children. 


First Sailor: The gods are pleased. The wind favours us. 

Second Sailor: "Twill take many a wind to bring us home once more to Ithaca. 

First Sailor: Ithaca! No skies are as blue, no grass as green, no wine as red, as those 
at Ithaca. 


The contrast between even the best of these short plays for children and 
those in the Penguin—Amold Wesker’s The Kitchen, N. F. Simpson’s A 
Resounding Tinkle, and John Osborne’s and Anthony Creighton’s Epitaph 
for George Dillon—is stunning. Wesker’s play is full of vitality and move- 
ment, the dialogue is sharp and convincing, and the setting is a moulding 
furnace rather than a painted canvas background. The introductory notes 
describing the life of the kitchen would make a much better starting point 
for mime and impromptu dramatisation than anything in the school text- 
books. It could also be supplemented by readings from Orwell’s Down and 
Out in Paris and London. N. F. Simpson’s play is full of wit and intellectual 
curiosity, and it is intensely interesting to see the acute parodies of sociological 
and advertising jargon that occur in it. Christopher Smart’s Jubilate Agno 
revised for the modern stage, is also a challenging idea. 

The conclusion that forces itself upon one after reviewing such an interest- 
ingly mixed bag is that we would do better to let children express freely 
their own lives or read plays for real people than feed them with dried milk. 

E.H.R 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 


TEACH YOURSELF SPEECH TRAINING, by C. V. Burgess. [English Uni- 
versities Press, 7s. 6d.| 

IMPROVE YOUR SPEECH, by Audrey M. Bullard. [Anthony Blond, 12s. 6d.] 
AN ENGLISH INTONATION READER, by W. R. Lee. [Macmillan, 8s. 6d.] 
Both Teach Yourself Speech Training and Improve Your Speech should be 
successful in do-it-yourself circles, provided it is realised that speech modi- 
fication is a chancy business without personal tuition. Teach Yourself Speech 
Training is the more dogmatic. This may please the student who has only 
a book for guidance, but it affords the speech specialist opportunity for 
quibbling. “The omission of the h (as in “whether’’) is a common fault 
among bad speakers’, says the author. Bad? According to whom: But, on 
the whole, it contains sound advice and the material included is a sensible 
selection. The book could also be valuable in a school when a non-specialist 
finds himself with a stint of oral English. On taking it up for preliminary 
inspection, he should not be put off by the puerile dedication which is un- 
worthy of a serious work. 

Improve Your Speech is more comprehensive and would appear to be plan- 
ned for wider, but still individual, use. There is, for example, a good chapter 
for foreigners. It is written in an unusually subjective manner and one is 
conscious of the personality of the writer throughout. Not everybody will 
like this feature, but when a book is substitute for a teacher, it is no bad thing. 
Miss Bullard’s authoritative knowledge of phonetics is soon revealed, and 
her expositions on weak forms, stress, shifting stress, etc., are particularly 
well done. She explains with clarity, and has some good profile diagrams 
to assist in the study of consonants. Perhaps the part dealing with vocal 
quality is the least satisfactory because in this study the presence of an actual 
teacher is essential. An unusually large proportion of the book is given to 
intonation. This cannot be praised too highly. The study of intonation is not 
easy and progress can be discouragingly slow; yet the character of a spoken 
language is revealed principally by its speech tunes and attendant stressing. 

With this in mind, it is pleasing to read Dr. Lee’s An English Intonation 
Reader. This book (part exposition: part exercises) is, of course, a more 
limited work; nevertheless every speech teacher ought at least to look at it. 
The chapter called ‘Intonation at Work’ is a valuable contribution to pho- 
netic research. If the droves of foreigners who come to this country every 
year would tackle English speech through phonetics and would use books 
such as this, not so many would return home possessing only slightly less 
objectionable accents than they had when they arrived. 

ALEXANDER FRANKLIN 
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Here is a book which triumphantly anticipates and meets the 
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in March 1962. 


Designed to exercise and to discipline the intelligence and 
imagination rather than the memory, CREATIVE ENGLISH 
is, we believe, the only book of its kind available to English 
schools. 


““A wholly delightful book . ... there is little doubt that anyone 
who worked his way systematically and sympathetically through 
the book would be enriched by. a greater mastery of self- 
expression. — Higher Education Journal. 


Please write for inspection copies 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


General Editor: GUY BOAS. The teaching of English is profitless unless the 
spirit be taken in account as well as the letter: this is the principle which has 
dictated the selection and treatment of the English texts included in this series. The 
texts are complete and unabridged except where otherwise stated. 
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Selected and Edited by FREDERICK T. WOOD 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH 


COURSES 


EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH, Books 1 and 2, by A. F. Alington. [Basil Black- 
well, 6s 6d. and 7s. 6d.| 
This is a clogged and disheartening sort of book for Secondary Modern 
Schools, for the top classes of Junior Schools, or the lower forms of Gram- 
mar Schools—for anybody, in fact. It is full of instructions but destitute of 
guidance. Find out—find out—describe—decide—prepare—‘Write your 
own Ode to the North East Wind’. But how to do all this is never indicated. 
The density of the material can be judged by the author’s estimate of the 
time needed to work through the first three quarters of a page—five lessons. 
Information when given is flung at the children—and promised comforts 
are snatched away. Thus a chapter entitled ‘Home’ has a play beginning at 
the ninth line. It is personal pronoun play. Here is a representative section 
of its dialogue: ‘He did it!’ “She did it!” “You did it!’ ‘No. I didn’t.’ “Then 
you did it!” ‘No. I didn’t.’ “We're both innocent.’ Afterwards the children 
are required to act this. Someone evidently is guilty. Perhaps the children 
are partly to blame—one can easily see what sort of children they are. Here 
is one of their essay subjects—‘Describe how you used the contents of your 
packed meal as ammunition when your train was passing through a station’. 
Jolly fun at St. Trinians. 

It is all very baffling. The teacher’s book is evidently intended for non- 
specialists. It gives much information that the English specialist might know 
(e.g. ‘personal pronouns refer to persons. They are... it...) and have dis- 
carded. But they also give instructions that only the specialist could imple- 
ment adequately—e.g. the teacher should ‘build up a poem with the children’. 
The whole work is like a collection of rough notes and possible lessons that 
an inspector might have gathered from practising teachers but never actually 
have interpreted to children. Hence the brusque, arbitrary, and uncouth 
style (‘Compare the 2 (sic) poems’) and the willingness to throw all the 
responsibility on to the children. Progress, if there is any, is merely arith- 
metical: experience and fact is added dully to fact and experience. The book 
is produced in rather a cramped format, with photographs which have the 
same relation to living art as the book does to a quick, thought provoking 
and creative text. There is no index. 

R.J.H 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


MIDDLE-CLASS CULTURE IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND, by Louis B. 
Wright. [Cornell University Press: Methuen, 70s.] 
This is a re-issue, under the auspices of the Folger Shakespeare Library, of a 



































New Books 


G.C.E. ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE EXERCISES 


By D. COLLINS LEECH, B.A. (Hons. Eng.), Chief Examiner in English 
Language, G.C.E., University of London 6s. 9d. 


A full two years’ preparation for English Language at Ordinary Level, 
this book covers all the questions likely to be set by the leading exam- 
ination boards. Although it is primarily designed for those forms in the 
year before and the year of taking the G.C.E., the simpler questions 
may well be used by middle forms; there is enough material in the book 
for a three years’ course. To help the pupil to avoid common pitfalls 
and to develop good examination tactics there are introductory comments 
and a guide to each section. 


FIRST YEAR ENGLISH 
By E. L. BLACK, M.A., M.Ed., and E. R. WOOD, B.A. 7s. 


This is the first book of a five-year course in English Language for Gram- 
mar Schools. The year’s work is divided into three terms and within each 
term there are six chapters, each providing work for at least a fortnight. 
There is ample material intended both to encourage boys and girls to read 
with understanding and enjoyment, and to inspire them to write with zest 
and imagination. In addition to the varied subjects for self-expression, a 
theme is suggested each term for serial writing, here described as Writing 
for Pleasure. 


ENGLISH PRACTICE FOR YOU 


A Course of Progressive English Language Exercises for the G.C.E. 
Ordinary Level 
By H. P. R. STANDEN, M.A. (Hons.) (London) 6s. 


This book is designed to provide practice in the types of questions set by 
the various Schools Examination Boards in the English Language Paper 
(Ordinary Level) for the G.C.E. It is primarily intended for the Pre- 
Certificate year but many of the exercises could be worked in the Certificate 
year itself. Practically every type of question set in recent years by nine 
main examining bodies has been included in the book. 


* 


Inspection copies on request 
Educational Department; 17 STANHOPE ST., GLASGOW, C.4 
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book first published in 1935. Although widely known as a standard work 
on its subject it has been out of print for many years and its reappearance is 
very welcome. The reprint is a photographic reproduction with the addition 
merely of a short prefatory note. The title perhaps needs some explanation: 
it is with literary evidence that this book is primarily concerned—not merely 
the writings of middle-class authors or books written exclusively for middle- 
class readers, but the general literary portrayal of bourgeois ideals and notions, 
the whole literary background that influenced the thinking of the middle 
classes, and all the material that (from its popularity) they can be shown to 
have actually read. What Mr. Wright provides, in fact, is a very thorough 
summary of popular books, pamphlets and broadside ballads of the period 
from the accession of Elizabeth I to the Civil War. These are grouped into 
chapters according to subject-matter, and the whole work is arranged in 
three main sections. The first, entitled “The Background’, gives evidence 
of the existence of a self-conscious middle class, proud of its characteristic 
achievements, eager for learning and developing its own marked literary 
tastes. The second, “The Whole Duty of the Citizen’, deals with a number 
of different aspects of the vast bourgeois appetite for religious, moral and 
cultural improvement, the discussion of means to worldly prosperity, guid- 
ance in personal relations, and the usefulness of the study of history and 
languages. The third and most varied section, ‘The Citizen’s Literate Rec- 
reations’, ranges from drama and popular science through descriptions of 
travel and contributions to the popular controversy over woman to matters 
of mere entertainment and amusement. The existence of a considerable 
reading public among the middle classes in this period is shown not only by 
the number of works provided for them but by the surprising amount of 
reprinting. One of the most useful pieces of incidental information to be 
found in this book is a note for all the more popular works of the number 
of editions into which each ran. 

In a work of this kind the primary purpose is to present the material and 
supply a guide through it for other scholars. The greater part of the near-700 
pages consists of description, summary and survey: there is not much room 
to develop the discussion of significance or to follow up critical implications. 
The book is consequently less stimulating to read through as a whole than 
to consult on specific topics. There is some fascinating miscellaneous infor- 
mation—on early books of etiquette and letter-writers, for example, or the 
first guide-books for travellers and polyglot phrase-books for merchants 
engaged in foreign trade, or early dictionaries and grammars, both of foreign 
languages and of English, or the numerous minor chronicles that fed the 
taste for history and the desire to find in it lessons for the present. One 
point of major interest is to see the more well-known works against the 





A SHORT COURSE 
ON POETRY 


L. E. W. SMITH analyses the ingredients of poetry and so makes 
pupils familiar with the terms of criticism. Cumulative exercises are 
given for practice. The treatment is lively and humorous, and although 
the primary intention is to help candidates in literature examinations 
it has also a much more important aim—to make poetry a source of 
permanent satisfaction and enjoyment. 

Without answers 4s 6d with answers 68 


SHAKESPEARE 
THE DRAMATIST 


UNA ELLIS-FERMOR discusses Shakespeare’s methods with regard 
to plot, diction, etc., and she gives some illuminating comparisons of 
Shakespeare with other dramatists, including Ibsen and Corneille. 
It is, perhaps, the best study of Shakespeare as a dramatic artist to 
appear for many years and the material has been collected from her 
unpublished essays and edited by Professor Kenneth Muir. 25s 
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by A. F. ALINGTON, M.A. 
Lately Staff Inspector H.M. Inspectorate 


Book I, 6s 6d Book II, 7s 6d 
These are the most fertile books of lively and useful 


activities that I have come across for the modern school. 
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background of their forgotten contemporary rivals and in the soil from 
which they grew. Another is to notice how the same names recur, and how 
many of the pamphleteers and prose writers generally were essentially jour- 
nalists, seeking out and exploiting popular tastes and vogues. This is not to 
say, of course, that they exerted the same control over the minds and sensi- 
bilities of their readers as the modern journalist in an age of mass-communi- 
cations, and the modern parallels that Mr. Wright sometimes draws are 
occasionally a little misleading. But whatever minor criticisms this book 
may provoke, it remains an invaluable piece of research, indispensable alike 
to specialist students of the Elizabethan age and to all interested in cultural 
history. 
R. G. COX 


JACOBEAN THEATRE and ELIZABETHAN POETRY: Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Stratford-upon-Avon Studies, edited by John Russell Brown and Bernard 
Harris. [Edward Arnold, 25s. each.] 

These are the first two volumes of a new series. ‘Stratford-upon-Avon 

Studies’ are offered as ‘neither regular histories nor collections of critical 

essays written from one particular point of view’. They are the result ‘of 

the collaboration of groups of writers with varied skills and interests’; ‘they 
are books for any reader seeking a full and informed participation in the 
literature and drama of which they treat’. 

So claim the general editors in their preface to the first volume. Their 
description of the books is perfectly accurate; the lack of ‘one particular 
point of view’ is immediately obvious, and so are the ‘varied skills’. I doubt, 
though, their ‘any reader’. “Any reader’ should include a reader largely 
ignorant of the tracts of literature covered, a reader who did not have already 
some grasp of the outlines. Such a reader, I fear, would be badly at sea. It 
is not that the whole scene is inadequately covered, but it is covered from 
so many different angles, measured by such varying standards, looked at in 
one essay from the viewpoint of literary criticism, in another from that of 
social history, and in a third from that of the history of ideas, that an un- 
instructed reader would be sadly lost if he looked for a comprehensible 
picture of the whole or a clear guide to the relative values and the connec- 
tions between one part and another. The fact is that the great majority of 
these essays are written by experts for experts. That, of course, is not a 
criticism. It is merely an indication of where their usefulness will lie. 

With this proviso, these studies may be welcomed. Almost all are the 
work of University teachers of English, and almost all of the authors—to 
put it crudely—know their stuff. It is largely, no doubt, from personal 
preference that I found the most original and penetrating criticism to be 





STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


General Editor: DAVID DAICHES, Fellow of Jesus College, and University 
Lecturer in English, Cambridge 
Lively critical introductions to individuals widely studied in Sixth forms 
and universities. 

. Milton: Comus and Samson Agonistes by J. B. Broadbent 

. Pope: The Rape of the Lock by J. S. Cunningham 

3. Jane Austen: Emma by F. W. Bradbrook 

. W. B. Yeats: The Poems by A. Norman Jeffares 

. Chaucer: The Clerk’s Tale and The Knight’s Tale by Elizabeth Salter 

. Marlowe: Dr. Faustus by J. P. Brockbank 

. Hardy: The Mayor of Casterbridge by Douglas Brown 
The first four books are already published, the rest will follow late in the 
autumn. 6s. net each 


SHORT STORY STUDY 

Compiled by A. J. SMITH and W. H. MASON 

This book provides a selection of modern short stories very useful for study 
in Sixth forms and universities. The examples range from Henry James to 
Lionel Trilling and Dylan Thomas. Each is preceded by an introduction 
which sketches the necessary background, and is followed by a commentary 
which imparts familiarity with the tools and methods of literary criticism 
and stimulates discussion. 10s. 6d. net 


EDWARD ARNOLD (Publishers) Ltd. 
41 Maddox Street, London, W.1 
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The Critical Quarterly 


“It aims at, and has found, a general public interested in 
criticism. This in itself is impressive. Some of its articles are 


broad survey pieces rather like those Horizon used to go in for, 
others take a tougher critical line. It is becoming a centre for 
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Maynard Mack on the Jacobean Shakespeare and Donald Davie on Ralegh; 
the most persuasive, that is, inducive to looking again at the author dealt 
with, to be R. B. Parker on Middleton; and the most interestingly docu- 
mented investigations to be Muriel Bradbrook on Spenser's pursuit of fame 
and G. K. Hunter on Marston. PATRICK CRUTTWELL 


SHORTER NOTICES 


T. F. Powys, by H. Coombes. [Barrie and Rockliff, 18s.] 
Mr. Coombes sees T. F. Powys as ‘an original genius, one of the great writers 
of the twentieth century’, and he bases his claim, in essence, on three books. 
His estimate of Mr. Weston’s Good Wine as a ‘living classic’ and of Unclay as 
a flawed masterpiece seems to me wholly just; but I confess that I remain 
unconvinced by his account of Fables. In this volume (which has also been 
published, rather confusingly, under the title No Painted Plumage) Powys’ 
successes seem to me uncertain and intermittent; in a number of these stories 
I feel that he fails to maintain a precarious balance between the ponderous on 
the one hand and the whimsical on the other. 

The impact of Mr. Coombes’ book is weakened somewhat by the inclu- 
sion of two chapters on ‘Style and Language’ and ‘Beliefs and Ideas’—surely 
an unfortunate concession to academicism, since Mr. Coombes himself seems 


to recognise that neither of these aspects can profitably be considered in 
isolation. On the credit side are his useful brief survey of Powys’ multi- 
tudinous lesser works, and a certain amount of biographical information 
which one is glad to have. In a modest way the book should do something 
to revive the reputation of an important writer who has been most unjustly 
neglected. FRANK WHITEHEAD 


LONDON: THE UNIQUE CITY, by Steen Eiler Rasmussen. [Penguin, 5s.] 
This book was first published in 1934; the last chapters have been dropped, 
leaving an acute study of the growth of London up to the twentieth century. 
Dr. Rasmussen, disliking monumental planning, was impressed by the results 
of unplanned growth in London. Later developments do not support his 
beliefs. From being a reformer in his youth, Dr. Rasmussen can now say: 
‘numbers of cities will grow together and form strange arabesques all over 
the landscape’. But the village-like communities that flourished in London 
(so that it was a friendly place to live in, despite its vastness) do not survive 
in the ‘strange arabesques’ of Outrage and Counter-Attack. However, this is 
an excellent history of the growth of London, with 48 pages of first-class 
plates. A useful book for the Sixth form, and essential in technical colleges. 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Drama 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN, by Arthur Miller. [Penguin, 25. 6d.| 
DEERSLAYER AND OTHER PLAYS, by N. L. Clay. [Heinemann, 35. 6d.] 
THE WINSLOW BOY, by T. Rattigan. [Longmans, ss.] 

ADVENTURE STORY, by T. Rattigan. [Longmans, 5s.] 

ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY, 7th Series, ed. H. Miller. [ Harrap, 6s.] 


Comprehension 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, by M. Eyden and E. Potter. [Allman and Son, 
45. 6d.| 

ENGLISH COMPREHENSION, First Book, by A. R. Robertson. [Long- 
mans, 35. 6d.| 

DO YOU UNDERSTAND? Books 3 and 4, by T. Armitage. [Harrap, 3s. 6d. 
each. | 

ADVANCED EXERCISES IN CRITICISM, by F. E. S. Finn. [Murray, ss. od.] 


Junior 

THE LITTLE STORY BOOKS, 1-4, by Jean Marshall. [F. Warne, 1s. 9d. or 
2s. 6d. boards.| 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS, by Kenneth Grahame. [| Methuen, 5s.] 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS (abridged). [F. Warne, 4s.] 

FINN FAMILY MOOMINTROLL, by T. Jansson. [Puffin Book, 2s. 6d.] 

THE TALE OF THE NIBELUNGS, retold by E. F. Dodd. | Macmillan, 1s. 9d.] 

A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH and AROUND THE WORLD 
IN EIGHTY DAYS. [Harrap, Sword-in-Hand Library, 2s. each.] 

THE CHILDREN S OLIVER TWIST. [Harrap, 2s. 3d.] 


General 

FREUD AND THE POST-FREUDIANS, by J. A. C. Brown. [Pelican, 3s. 6d.] 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER and THE ARTE OF ANGLING, with an introduc- 
tion by John Buchan. [World’s Classics, 7s. 6d.] 

CARTER’S ABC FOR BOOK COLLECTORS. [Mercury Books, Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.| 

THE TRIAL OF LADY CHATTERLEY, ed. C. H. Rolph. [Penguin, 3s. 6d.] 





Published by Chatto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and Printed at 
The Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 








A Short Guide to English 
Style 


By ALAN J. WARNER 
former Professor of English, Makerere College, 
University College of East Africa 


208 pages. Limp covers, 7s 6d; boards, 12s 6d net 


This book is a study of good and bad writing in English, both in 
contemporary everyday use and in literary use since the time of 
Chaucer. In writing it, Professor Warner has kept in mind the 
special needs and difficulties of students for whom English is not 
their mother tongue. 


Shift of Meaning 


By JAMES COPLEY 


Lecturer in the Department of English, Fourah Bay 
College, Sierra Leone 


176 pages. Limp covers, 6s; boards, 10s net 


The reader of English Literature who is unfamiliar with the 
development of the language often fails to recognise that a word 
in use today may have had a totally different meaning for its 
16th, 17th, 18th or even 19th century writer. In this strictly 
selective list James Copley discusses some 250 such words that in 
his experience cause the most misunderstanding, especially to 
foreign students—though not limited to them. Each heading 
contains (a) a brief etymology of the word concerned, with 
emphasis on meanings that have since disappeared, (b) a dis- 
cussion of important earlier meanings with examples, and (c) if 


necessary, a short note on later developments. 
(Ready October) 
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